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Mr. Beecher’s recent sermon, * The Back- 
ground of Mystery,” will be issued in pam- 
phiet form this week, price 10 cents per copy. 
This is necessitated by the extraordinary 
demand for the Christian Union of December 
26, which speedily exhausted a large extra 
edition. 


The demand for back numbers has entirely 
exhausted our supply. New Subscriptions 
will date from their receipt. Wewill senda 
four page supplement containing the opening 
chapters of Mrs, Stowe’s story on receipt of a 
stamp. 





Fugitives from Adrianople and Philipopolis 
are fleeing southward by thousands in antici- 
pation of the arrival of the Russians, and it is 
telegraphed that owing to the numbers thronging 
to Constantinople the situation there is becoming 
critical. The invaders have now left behind them 
the Balkan Range with its deep snows and 
cold weather, and are marching through the 
fertile grain belt of Turkey where the temperature 
must be comparatively favorable for campaigning. 
It is alleged that Adrianople is but poorly pre- 
pared for defense, and will fall easily into the 
hands of Generals Radetzky and Ghourko, whose 
armies are but sixty or seventy miles apart, and 
marching on lines which converge at the Roumel- 
ian capital. On Tuesday the Ichtiman Pass was 
turned by the advance from Sophia. On Wed- 
nesday of last week the whole Turkish force, some 
12,000 strong, south of the Shipka Pass was captur- 
ed after a severe fight, and there is apparently little 
left for the Turks but to get out of the way and 
open negotiations for peace on the best terms 
procurable. Nissa, meanwhile, has surrendered 
to the Servians, the Montenegrins have captured 
Antivari, Erzroum is completely invested and its 
surrender is looked for at any time. 


That Russia should refuse to treat for an armis- 
tice with the Porte except for the purpose of a 
permanent peace is as natural as it is extraordi- 
nary that the Engish government should ask for 
one on any other basis. Will England interfere? 
This is the question which all Europe is now 
supremely interested in; and it is one impossi- 
ble to answer. If she should do sojshe will have 





no other ally than the whipped Turk; unless, pos- 
sibly, Austria. Germany and Italy are in alliance; 
the former power with perhaps an eye to Belgium 
and Holland. France is not likely, under the 
present administration, to entangle itself in a 
foreign war; the defeat of the clericals is the 
defeat of the war party. England is itself divided 
in interest. The commercial interests of India 
seem to call for intervention; but Chinese com- 
merce would be at once crippled and perhaps 
seriously imperilled, and has taken the alarm. 
The Chambers of Commerce have _ protested 
against intervention, and the provincial press are 
generally opposed to it. The goyernment will 
probably begin by asking parliament for a special 
appropriation for general military preparations; 
and in the present state of parties in the ‘House 
of Commons this will probably be granted, but 
whether with or without guarantees from the 
Administration of a pacific policy femains to be 
seen. Such an appropriation does not necessarily 
mean war; but it does mean danger; for it would 
place in the hands of an unscrupulous Premier a 
dangerous capacity to sweep the nation into war 
by a single wild act. 


The death of the King of Italy and the corona- 
tion of King Humbert are not likely to make any 
change, at least immediately, in the condition of 
that kingdom. The revolution, as we have shown 
in another column, was less the act of the late 
king than of the people; and we see no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of the son in his public 
declaration that he means to carry out the policy 
of his father. This declaration is emphasized by 
the fact that Italy unites with Germany in the 
declaration that if the English fieet attempts to 
come up to Constantinople their combined fleets 
will follow suit. An alliance with Germany against 
Turkey is certainly not a step backward. Prot- 
estants will be somewhat perplexed by the fact 
that, notwithstanding his excommunication of 
Victor Emanuel, the Pope lamented his death 
and regretted his own personal inability to ad- 
minister to him the last rites of the church. We 
understand the explanation to be that the Pope 
excommunicates him as a king but laments him as 
aman. The Protestant analogue is to be found 
in the curiously contradictory statement accorded 
to Mr. Merriam, who is disfellowshiped as a min- 
ister but cordially respected as a Christian. 


The Pope is evidently declining, and the prepa- 
rations for the approaching Consistory are making 
with anxious care, even to the point of setting up 
a bed for the moribund pontiff in the Consistorial 
chamber. He is alleged to take the deepest in- 
terest in the election of his successor, and is re- 
solved not to die until he has filled the eight 
vacancies in the College of Cardinals with men 
who can be relied on. 


One phase of the situation in France has not 
attracted as much attention, perhaps, as it de- 
serves. During the years which have passed since 
Marshal MacMahon has been at the head of af- 
fairs the army has without doubt undergone a 
remarkable transformation. The Germans found 
it in a deplorable condition of self-complacent in- 
efficiency, and, as the world knows, they left it 
entirely free from its self-complacency and re- 
duced in numbers to almost nothing. When the 
nucleus of good material came back from German 
prisons and was released from its conflict with the 
Connnune, reforms were promptly inaugurated 
which, according to the best authorities, have 
now restored to the French army much of its 


former spirit and placed it on a footing which no 
nation in Europe can safely despise. Its officers 
are no longer elegant idlers. Its semi-official pub- 
lication, the ‘‘ Revue Militaire de |’Etranger,” is 
the best of its kind in the world, and its available 
numbers, according to Sir Garnet Wolseley, are 
not far from 1,800,000 men. All this is undoubt- 
edly due to Marshal MacMahon’s management. 
However he may have blundered in his political 
moves he has given France once more a respecta- 
ble military. 


The united action of the bankers of this and 
other Eastern cities, last week, promises to raise a 
new and interesting question in political science. 
The report of the committee adverse to the silver 
legislation was unanimously adopted; our readers 
are familiar with the cogent reasons in the pres- 
entation of which the committee has been an- 
ticipated by the press. But the body did not 
stop with the appvintment of a committee to 
memorialize Congress against the proposed legisla- 
tion. It was also authorized to enter into corre- 
spondence with all the financial institutions of 
the country, and to prepare measures to be sub- 
mitted to them to secure, as soon as possible, a 
gold resumption. One of the measures in con- 
templation is indicated by the resolution already 
taken by some of them: not to advance money 
except on a gold basis. If this resolution is uni- 
versally, or even generally, adopted and rigorous- 
ly carried out, it is difficult to see what is to pre- 
vent resumption on that basis from being at once 
an accomplished fact, since the crops cannot be 
moved without such advances from the banks. If 
there should be a contest between Congress and 
capital we suspect that the result will be a demon- 
stration, to even the brain of the average silver 
legislator, that there are limits to the power of 
Congress which it cannot pass. 


Meanwhile the political horizon seems to us to 
be somewhat clearer and the barometer to be 
rising a little. One good sign is the reported 
threat of one of the ‘‘ Bonanza men” that if the 
President refuses to sign a silver bill the House 
will attach it to the appropriation bills, a hopeful 
indication that the prospect of passing it over the 
President’s veto is less than it was. Another is 
the talk of compromise. Unless we greatly mis- 
take the temper of the opponents of the ‘‘new 
way to pay old debts,” mo compromise will be 
considered by them which does not provide for 
the payment of the public debt in the kind of coin 
in which it was incurred; and any compromise 
which saves the public honor may be gratefully 
endured, whatever evils it may temporarily occa- 
sion. It may take either the form of a law limit- 
ing the amount for which silver shall be a legal 
tender; or that of a change in the value of the sil- 
ver dollar so as to appreciate it to the gold stand- 
ard. Either would be morally unobjectionable, 
though any legislation which inflicts upon the 
country a double standard will perpetuate the 
financial confusion from which we have suffered 
so long. 


The failure of E. J. Dunning, Jr., a New York 
note broker, emphasizes the opinion which we ex- 
pressed last week, that ‘‘the underpinning of Wall 
Street is perilously insecure.” Mr. Dunning’s bus- 
iness seems to have been mainly directed to prop- 
ping up two or three shaky: mercantile firms. As 
for Mr. Dunning himself, he appears to have been 
propped up by the banks. When some of the 
banks withdrew their props both the broker 
and his customers fell together in a heap. The 
affair derives its chief significance from the asser- 
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tion of Mr. Dunning, that it ‘tis a notorious fact 
that several large dry goods firms and grocery 
houses are being saved from financial ruin by in- 
dividual brokers, who in turn are accommodated 
by the banks.” If this be the general prac'ice of 
the banks, as it certainly has been in the present 
instance, it can only result in loss, It is not a 
legitimate function of tle banking institutions of 
New York to bolster up tottering business con- 
cerns; and not until this practice has ceased can 
we hope to know on what basis the mercantile 
community really stands. 


President Hayes’s best friends could ask for no 
better reply to the absurd indictment of Mr. 
Chandler—so absurd that we did not think that 
it merited mention among the important events 
of the day—than that which is afforded by the 
action of the Republican convention of the ac- 
cuser’s State—New Hampshire. ‘Their endorse- 
ment of the President is hearty and unreserved. 
They disapprove silver legislation, as might have 
been expected. The only resolution which raises 
a new issue is the one calling for national legisla- 
tion compelling universal education. 


The news from Washington is encouraging. A 
published letter to the President from Senator 
Edmunds, who is one of the staunchest of Repub- 
licans, unqualifiedly urges the ‘‘abstention of 
Senators and Representatives from recommend- 
ing particular appointments at all unless their ad- 
vice should be asked by the executive depart- 
ment ;” and the President, if we may judge from 
unofficial reports, does not regard himself injured 
by the refusal of the Senate to confirm his Custom 
House appointments in this city. The quarrel 
between the Senate and the President existed only 
in the political imaginations of those who sup- 
posed that either the President must be the serv- 
ant of the Senate or the Senate must be the re- 
corder of the decisions of the President. There 
are several small politicians who would like to 
have some one else demand an investigation of 
the title of the President to his office; but there 
is no one bold enough to demand it. One effect 
of the Southern policy has been to put a stop to 
that nonsense. The Southern papers are unani- 
mous against any reopening of the matter. Fer- 
nando Wood has gone into the sewerage business, 
and proposes to investigate everything, with or 
without accusation or accuser, except his own ad- 
ministration of the Mayoralty cf New York city. 








VICTOR EMANUEL AND THE NEW 
ITALY. 
HE world has been looking daily for the death 
of the Pope. Instead the telegraph records, 
unexpectedly, the death of bis political foe but 
religious subject, Victor Emanuel. 
It is not easy to form a true estimate of a king. 


His private character and his public career do not | 


always correspond. We know of Victor Emanuel 
that he was courageous -and honest. Despite 
his early unpopularity he won the cognomen of 
the Brave King by his courage in the field; and 
no suspicion of personal corruption has ever tar- 
nished his name. Measured by a true Christian 
code, his personal life was not blameless; but in 
a country where the title of ‘‘ mistress” is almost 
as reputable as that of wife he cannot be as se- 
verely condemned for infidelity as in our purer 
social atmosphere. Whether he led Italy, or 
whether fortune put him upon the crest of a wave 
which bore him on despite himself; whether he 
achieved greatness or had greatness thrust upon 
dim, his administration was certainly one of the 
grandest events of the century in European pol- 
ities. 

When, in March, 1849, he took, by the abdica- 
tion of his father, the throne of Sardinia, Italy 
lay utterly prostrate at the feet of her ancient 
enemy, Austria. ‘The brief occupation of Italian 
territory by France, under Napoleon I., had suf- 
ficed to sow the seeds of liberal ideas, but not to 
give them growth. The peace of Vienna, in 1815, 
had divided Italy again into nine or ten petty 
states, and brought the whole practically under 
Austrian control. The attempted revolution of 
1848 had failed; the infallible Pope, who gave it 
his blessing in March, launched against it his 
anathema in April; and the treaty of Milan, while 
it placed Victor Emanuel on the throne of his 





broken-hearted father, seemingly destroyed the 
last hope of Italian unity and Italian indepen- 
dence. 

It is impossible to paint in colors too dark the 
then condition of that land which had once given 


law and literature to the world. It was divided 
into half a score of insignificant principalities, 
Long centuries of subjection, a foreign military 
despotism, and an indigenous ecclesiastical au- 
toecracy, had enfeebled the will of a once mas- 
terful and noble race. The state was without 
commerce abroad or trade at home. There was 
scarce a railroad of any importance from the 
Straits of Messina to the Alps. There was no 
literature, and nothing but the memory and the 
remains of an art. The true noblemen were either 
languishing in dungeons at home or escaping 
imprisonment by exile. A free press was un- 
known; if it had existed it could not have been 
read. The cradle of letters, Italy was the one 
state of all Europe where the smallest number of 
natives knew how to read—out of twenty-four 
millions less than six millions. The ability to read 
and write was by no means common even among 
the higher classes. There were great universities, 
but they taught only theology. In the Univer- 
sity of Rome the class in geolog} numbered four 
pupils; the class in modern history no more. 
Brigandage was universal; assassination, for the 
slightest offenses, common; the greatest malefac- 
tors were shielded by the people, because a mur- 
derer was always less abhorred than a gendarme. 
A standing Austrian army of twenty thousand 
troops, billeted in the principal cities, suppressed 
revolution; an annual income of twenty million 
dollars was drained from the Italian provinces 
into the Austrian treasury. Commerce there was 
none, trade almost none. The shops were mere 
lounging places; the lottery offices were thronged. 
Sturdy beggars sought alms in the forenoon as a 
trade, and promenaded the streets as gentlemen of 
leisure toward nightfall. The Pope himself gave 
respectability to mendicancy and bribery; he re- 
ceived an income of two million piastres annually 
in gifts, for which he was expected, however, to ex- 
ercise his powerful influence in the court of heaven. 
The courts were scarcely less corrupt than those 
of the Ottoman Empire; secret arrests and secret 
trials were common; and Europe shuddered at the 
widespread rumors of the cruelties perpetrated in 
the dungeons of Rome and Naples. Sudden dis- 
appearances created no remark, only a new sense 
of dread and insecurity. Illegitimate birth was 
no disgrace; it was too common. The highest 
dignitaries lived in unconcealed vice; and count- 
less households among the common people were 
maintained on the marketable value of the wife’s 
beauty. Religion was indeed universal; Rome 
was as religious as Athens in the days of Paul’s 
visit; it possessed as many churches as the year 
has days. But in them was little instruction, and 
almost none in ethics. To pay church taxes, and 
to go to confessional, was the sum of human duty. 
‘*Amuse yourself, keep young, and see me ocea- 
sionally, and tell me what you are doing. Rely 
upon it I will show you many favors:” this is 
the concise summary of Roman religion by an elo- 
quent and an observant visitor. A people without 
intelligence and without schools, a nation without 
union and without liberty, a social life built on 
passion in lieu of love, and a church equipped 
with a confessional in place of a pulpit,—this was 
the Italy of March 23d, 1849. 

It was something, was it not ? that a pupil of the 
Jesuits, and a King by the grace of the Austrian 
Court, should have called to his aid at the very 
outset of his reign such a counsellor as Cavour; 
something that he should have been able in every 
subsequent epoch to ride on the crest of the ad- 
vancing wave, neither hastening on before it, 
under the guidance of a Mazzini, to be over 
whelmed in the surge of a fruitless revolution, 
nor lagging behind it with a Pius IX. 

History has never moved with more marvelous 
rapidity than it has moved in Italy for the thirty 
years succeeding Victor Emanuel’s coronation as 
King of Sardinia. In 1855 this little kingdom 
assumed a place in European polities by joining 
the French and English allied armies in the 
Crimean war. In 1859 this alliance had borne its 
fruits in the Franco-Italian war against Italy; and 
the victories of Magenta and Solferino had broken 
the power of Austrian domination in the Italian 





states and annexed Lombardy to the Sardinian 
kingdom. In 1860 Parma, Modena, Tuseany and 
the Emilian provinces were added to by the vote 
of their own inhabitants. The swift and compara- 
tively bloodless campaign of Garibaldi, almost as 
marvelous as the famous inarch of Napoleon I.from 
Elba, added Sicily and Naples. In 1861 the new 
kingdom was already recognized by the principal 
powers of Europe; in 1866 there was added to it 
Venice, liberated from Austria by the sword at 
Sadowa. , The withdrawal of the French ariny 
of occupation, the last prop of the Papacy, was 
all that remained necessary to give Rome to Italy 
in 1870 

The New Italy—what is that to be¢ To answer 
this requires prophetic vision; but what it has be- 
gun to be history tells. During the sixteen years 
that have elapsed since, in Oct., 1860, Garibaldi 
greeted Victor Emanuel, at Volturno, as ‘‘ King of 
Italy,” the foundations of a future greatness have 
at least been laid. A new city of Rome is build- 
ing out of the ruins of the old. Its streets are 
cleaner than those of New York. A free press is 
not only sold by hundreds of newsboys, it is aided 
by government funds, for readers are still too 
few. The finances of a kingdom which at its 
organization was hastening toward bankruptcy at 
the rate of a million franes a day, have been re- 
stored to something like order. After a winter’s 
severe campaign, brigandage has been rendered at 
least dangerous; highway robbery is no longer an 
elegant profession in Italy. Monastic establish- 
ments have been suppressed, public schools have 
taken their place. The army of the revolution 
was itself made a school; every company a class; 
every officer a teacher; and every drafted soldier 
who knew how to read and write was required to 
serve or procure a substitute as intelligent as him- 
self, that teachers might not be lacking. A popu- 
lar system of education has been established 
independent of priestly control. The railroads, 
of which there was scarcely one in 1848, now form 
an extensive and thorough system. An inquisi- 
torial police no longer breeds universal suspicion 
and distrust; the passport system is practically 
abolished; the traveler enters Rome without in- 
quisition and departs without permission; Rome 
keeps open doors. The over-grown calendar of 
festivals has been shorn of its undue proportions; 
labor has become honorable; laziness is becoming 
a disgrace; and trade and manufactures are be- 
ginning to blessom; time has not yet sufficed for 
their full fruitage. The free-trade policy of a 
Cavour has reunited Italy to the rest of the civil- 
ized nations of Europe in commercial treaties; and 
the life-blood of a universal commerce has begun 
to circulate. The process of robing is yet to be 


| completed; but the tourist of to-day no longer 


sees the Italy of 1848; if he be observant, he may 
partially surmise what it will be when fully clad 
in its ‘‘ modern Toga.” 

Italy may well put on mourning for the king 
under whose reign so grand a work has been 
wrought for her as this. She may well wonder, 
with some apprehension, whether the son of Victor 
Emanuel will prove worthy of his father. 


“RELIGIOUS COMMUNISM.” 


W* reproduce in another column a remark- 
able article from the Chicago ‘‘ Advance.” 
It is said of a famous English divine that he once 
silenced a Billingsgate woman by calling her a 
‘*parallelopipedon.” The woman was awed by a 
word which she did not comprehend. The de- 
mand for Christian union is not to be similarly 
silenced by dubbing it ‘‘religious communism.” 
Giving Tray a bad name in order to kill him 
is nothing new in theology, but the awe which 
this name is calculated to inspire disappears 
when it is defined. ‘‘Communism” is the doc- 
trine that all things should be had in com- 
mon; ‘‘religious communism” must then be 
the doctrine that all religious truth should be had 
in common ; end this is Christianity. Sectarian- 
ism is the feeble remnant of the pagan idea that 
each nation, race or community ought to have its 
own peculiar creed, temple or worship ; but pagan 
sectarianism was at least consistent, and had its 
exclusive god as well as its exclusive church. 

The article in the ‘‘ Advance” is, however, 
chiefly remarkable for the courage of its conces- 
sions. It frankly concedes that the primitive 
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church was built, not on divisive creeds, but on a 
personal enthusiasm for a personal Christ ; and 
that so long as churches are built on creeds so 
long they will be sectarian. But it avoids the 
first concession by the remarkable statement that 
the apostolic churches ‘‘saw not many of those 
great truths which were to break forth from God's 
Word ;” and it pleads in abatement of the second 
that ‘‘nobody is harmed” by dividing the Chris- 
tian church into denominational churches. Most 
Christians, however, will at least hesitate before 
they accept as the foundation principle in church 
building one which its most vigorous eulogist ad- 
mnits neither to accord with the example of Christ 
and the apostles, nor to promise peace and union 
to the now divided church of Protestant Christen- 
dom. 

The ‘‘ Advance” has indeed but one argument 
to offer for the sectarian doctrine that creed, not 
Christ, should be the corner-stone of the Christian 
church : 

‘*Confusion of counsels is weakening. There is no prev- 
alent enthusiasm without a good mutual understanding ; 
and this cannot be, if all exact definitions are to be dis- 
carded. So long as people differ, and will differ, denomi- 
national organizations, with their well-defined ‘ platforms,’ 
serve the same kind of necessary uses that political parties 
do, in order to the adequate enunciations of principles held 
in common, and which it is deemed urgently desirable 
should be enforced.” 

This is a vigorous statement of an old plea. 
Whenever sectarianism is cited into court for 
treason to the church of Ohrist by putting alle- 
giance to the sect above loyalty to the Head, and 
thus fomenting secession and separation, it al- 
ways replies withthe same text of Scripture, ‘‘ Can 
two walk together except they be agreed?” We 
must have, it is said, a common creed if we are 
to have acommon work. ‘‘ There is no prevalent 
enthusiasm without a good mutual understand 
ing; and this cannot be if all exact definitions 
are to be discarded.” 

The answer to this is—history. 

By common consent the first three centuries of 
the Christian Church are the brightest in its his- 
tory. At the commencement of the fourth cent- 
ury it had made such rapid progress that there 
was no part of the then civilized world where its 
hymns of praise were not already heard above the 
death-song of a vanquished paganism; and in 
A.D. 312 the famous edict granting toleration to 
Christians had been issued by Constantine. These 
centuries were certainly marked by ‘‘ prevalent en- 
thusiasm ”; and as certainly they were not charac- 
terized by ‘‘exact definitions.” The only gener- 
ally adopted formula of doctrine was the Apostles’ 
Creed—a symbol of historic and experimental, but 
not of dogmatic Christianity. In it we find the 
divine Sonship of Christ, but no theory of the 
Trinity; the forgiveness of sins, but no philosophy 
of the atonement; a future judginent, but no doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment ; a holy Catholic 
Church, but no exposition of the sacraments or 
plan of church government. It is a creed in 
which to-day all Evangelical Christendom could 
unite, not only Baptist and Pedo-Baptist, Inde- 
pendent and Episcopalian, Calvinist and Armin- 
ian, but also, with all the orthodox, many 
of the Unitarian and Universalist communions. 
With the beginning of the fourth century en- 
thusiasm for Christ began to be superseded!by a 
rage for ‘‘exact definitions ;” in the eighth or 
ninth century this passion reached its climax in 
that intellectual monstrosity, the Athanasian 
Creed. Pride of opinion opened the door to per- 
sonal ambition and corrupt morals. So long as 
the Church built on personal enthusiasm for a 
personal Christ it was all-powerful and all-con- 
quering. So soon as it began to build on ‘“‘ exact 
definitions” it fell a prey to internal divisions, and 
the gates of hades easily prevailed against it. 

The power of the Reformation was the power of 
a simple faith in Christ. The fire that swept over 
all Northern Europe was a fire enkindled by en- 
thusiasm for a living Saviour, not for a dead dog- 
ma. It suffered its first serious check in the con- 
troversy between Luther and Zwingli about an 
“exact definition” of the Lord’s Supper ; its sec- 
ond in the suppressed controversy between Luther 
and Melancthon on the same subject ; and when 
Luther died, and in 1546 the theological war re- 
specting ‘‘ exact definitions” broke out with unre- 
strained violence, the ‘‘ prevalent enthusiasm ” 
was at an end, and with it the Reformation. It 





began with a simple preaching of Christ as a per- 
sonal Saviour ; it ended with the initiation of a 
war of dogmas between the partisans of conflicting 
creeds. 

In our own time we have seen a no less notable 
example of ‘‘ prevalent enthusiasm ;” and certainly 
the secret of it was not ‘‘ exact definitions,” but 
personal love for a personal Christ. We have 
seen Mr. Moody’s ministry moving two great na- 
tions ; we have seen co-operating with him men 
of various theological opinions and ecclesiastical 
organizations; we have seen him equally success- 
ful in Princeton, where Prof. Shedd’s theory of the 
atonement is maintained ; in Boston, where Prof. 
Park’s definition is accepted ; and in the valley of 
the Connecticut, where Mr. Gladden’s idea is at 
least not reprobated. We have seen him preach- 
ing in the New York Hippodrome, having as co- 
laborers in prayer-meeting and inquiry-room the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, Dr. Hall, the New 
England Congregationalist, Mr. Hepworth, the 
Episcopalian, Dr. Tyng, and the stanchest of 
Baptists, Dr. Armitage. We look over his pub- 
lished sermons in vain for ‘‘exact definitions.” 
The Apostles’ Creed has risen from the tomb of 
the centuries and come forth into life once more. 
We find the divine Sonship, but no theory of the 
Trinity ; the forgiveness of sins, but no philosophy 
of the atonement; the certainty of retribution, 
but no discussion of the meaning of aionios; the 
duty of Christian profession and Christian fellow- 
ship, but no definition of the nature of the sacra- 
ments. The lessons of 1876-7 are the same as 
those of 1-3 A.D. Personal love for a personal 
Christ is the true secret of both Christian union 
and ‘‘ prevalent enthusiasm ;” whenever for Christ 
‘exact definitions” are substituted, both the 
union and the enthusiasm are atanend. Exact 
definitions never inspire enthusiasm ; they never 
have done so ; and they never can till the end of 
time. The enthusiasm which responds to a per- 
sonal Christ is dumb at the call of a ‘‘ plan of 
salvation” or a ‘‘ theory of the atonement.” 

Exact definitions are desirable; creeds, expressed 
or implied, are the necessary outcome of earnest 
religious thinking. That declaration we empha- 
size, in order that careless readers may not misun- 
derstand us. The Christian Union was the first 
religious paper in this country to report and to 
eondemn the Leicester doctrine * which the ‘‘ Ad- 
vance,” with unintentional injustice, imputes to 
us. But ‘‘exact definitions” are neither a basis 
for church fellowship nor the inspiration of 
Christian enthusiasm. Christ himself is the chief 
corner-stone; to lay any other is to build on sand. 
There is no idolatry so dangerous because none so 
subtle as the idolatry of creeds. It substitutes the 
creature for the Creator, a human philosophy 
about Christ for Christ himself, and that rabie 
theologorum which was Melancthon’s abhorrence 
for that love of Christ which was Paul’s inspira- 
tion. When the creed usurps the place of Christ 
all our enthusiasm of love for Christ is roused to 
make war against it. As the expression of a com- 
mon conviction, it is in religion as in science the 
necessary result if not the necessary condition of 
earnest thought. As the prerequisite to Christian 
fellowship or to church co-operation it is the pro- 
lific mother of schisms, indicted by the Word of 
(tod, and condemned before the bar of history. 

The comparison which the ‘‘ Advance” insti- 
tutes between creeds in the church and platforms 
in politics is common but delusive. There is no 
analogy. The platform is inclusive ; the creed is 
exclusive ; the platform is formed to unite in co- 
operation as many as possible, the creed to exclude 
as carefully as possible; the platform is a magnet, 
the creed is a sieve. 

Protestant Christendom is divided into ten great 
denominations. Each of these denominations is 
in turn divided into organized sects or inorganic 
parties, by the passion for ‘‘ exact definition.” 
There are in this country seven distinct Methodist 
sects, eight Baptist sects, seven Presbyterian sects, 
and four Lutheran sects. There is absolutely 
nothing analogous to this sectarian division either 
in science or in politics. Wherever the creed of 
the sect is made as catholic as the platform of the 
party, and Christendom is divided by broad lines 
into two or three great communions, as the Rom- 
ish, the Protestant, and the Rationalistic, based 
respectively on ecclesiastical authority, the Word 





* See Christian Union, Vol. 16, page 445. 





of God, and the light of nature, the creed will 
cease to be an instrument of danger, because it 
will cease to be a means of division. 

The Christian Union does not stand for mere 
general religiousness, or good morals, or human 
development. It stands where Christ bade his 
disciples stand ; it calls no man master, for One 
is our Master, even Christ; and whoever ac- 
knowledge him as a divine Saviour and a divine 
Lord are our brethren. 

And this we take to be Congregationalism. 








The readers of the Christian Union will be in- 
terested in the following letter, which we reprint 
from the columns of the ‘‘ Presbyterian Weekly,” 
of Baltimore: 


“The following letter was received Wednesday morn- 
ing by the Rev. Mr. Morrison, editor of the ‘ Presbyterian 
Weekly.’ This letter is in reply to one asking Mr. Beecher 
if the secular press had properly represented his doctrinal 
views of the ‘atonement’ and of ‘retribution’ to the 
finally impenitent. The letter will speak for itself: 

‘* BROOKLYN, N, Y., Jan. 8, 1878. 
** My Dear Mr. Morrison : 

‘It is inconceivable to me how rationaF men should al- 
low themselves to be excited by the periodical mis-reports 
of the reporters, and the Associated Press reports based on 
them, in regard to my sentiments. Week after week my 
sermons are reported in full by Mr. Ellinwood and printed 
in the Christian Union, of New York, and no man need be 
at a loss to know my religious sentiments. For twenty- 
five years, in newspapers, in printed volumes, as well as 
from the pulpit, I have preached and printed, in every 
conceivable form, the truth of the inspiration of the sacred 
Scripture, the existence and government of God, the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, the divinity of Christ as very God, 
the universal sinfulness of man, the atonement of Christ, 
the doctrine of a change of heart, the efficacious influence 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, and the doctrine of 
retribution, both here and hereafter. 

‘It is true that the question of the nature of suffering, 
the object of penalty, and the question of its duration, I have 
discussed with such light as I had, denying that all the 
light had yet broken out of Holy Scripture on various 
points that it contained. The charges of atheism, infidel- 
ity, universalism, theism, are made by men that know 
nothing, and who take no pains to know anything. ‘Eyes 
have they,’ etc. 

“My working sympathies go with the evangelical, ortho- 
dox ministry. I refuse to be held to consistency with any 
dogmatic system of theology of the past. I am with Cal- 
vin, and against Calvin; I am with Arminius, and against 
Arminius; I am with Episcopacy, and against Episco- 
pacy; Lam with the Roman Church, and against it—my 
object being, not to build or to defend any system of theol- 
ogy or government, but to bring men near to God, and build 
them up in holiness of life. HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 





NOTES. 


—The churches of Newark, N. J., united in daily 
meetings for prayer and conference during the week 
of, prayer, closing on Saturday with a communion 
service in the administration of which ministers of 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Reformed, Reformed 
Episcopal and Congregational Churcbes participated. 
Que of the pleasant features also was that, although 
the Baptist pastors and people did not feel at liberty 
to join in this service, they made no objection to it, 
as in the week’s plan, and took cordial and active 
part in the meetings of the five previous days. 





—The following papers are to be added to the list of 
our religious exchanges which have done Mr. Beecher 
the justice to report correctly his at first misre- 
ported sermon on the “ Background of Mystery:’’ 
The *“ Alliance” (Chicago); ‘‘The Watchman” (Bos- 
ton); “The “ Religious Herald” (Richmond, Va.); 
“The Standard of the Cross’ (Cleveland, O.) We 
are still unable to add to this honorable list the name 
of the “ Congregationalist,” which called fora true 
report of Mr. Beecher’s sermon but has made no use 
of the true report after it was furnished, or the 
“ Presbyterian,” which regretted the necessity which 
compelled it to criticise what Mr. Beecher never said, 
but has not rejoiced at the opportunity to modify its 
criticism by giving the true report in place of the 
false one. 

—The latest preposition for a new sect is in the ad- 
vice of the ‘‘Congregationalist” to the anonymous 
author of ‘“ New-fangled Congregationalism”’ in the 
last ‘‘ New Englander,” to withdraw from the denom- 
ination, and, presumptively, make a little sect all by 
himself. Weare certainly getting on bravely. If we 
divide the Congregational body, first into two sec- 
tions, or sects, on the nature and function of councils, 
ex parte and advisory; secondly, into two more on the 
Merriam case; thirdly, into two more on the first 
article in the last ‘‘ New Englander ;” fourthly, on the 
character and value of Joseph Cook’s lectures, we 
may, by and by, get Christendom into the happy 
state of denominationalism which is doubtless to 
characterize the millennium. The only serious objec- 
tion is that, by and by, there will not be ministers 
enough in any one sect to allow of estimating a “ per- 


centage.” 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Ten years ago a woman placed $3,000 in U.S. Bonds in care 
of a clergyman of, as she believed, unimpeachable integrity. 
He assured her this money invested in a business of his would 
pay her 20 per cent. and be every way a safe investment. She 
said, “If this be so, please invest.’ She got a position as lay 
reader at a Congregational Church. The building was in a 
dilapidated state; she expended her salary ($120) and her in- 
come several years in repairs. In this time she broke her 
right arm and her eye-sight became endangered. No 20 per 
cent. ever came to her, and in six years from the time the 
bonds were placed in the care of the clergyman he ceased to 
send her any per cent. After she had appealed to him in want 
and distress again and again he responded the bonds had been 
invested in his business “* according to her wishes,’ and when 
further pressed, admitted he had used them to help him 
“over the pinch of hard times, and—lost them.”’ So there is 
the woman crippled, losing eye-sight, penniless, and the 
devastator of her life before the altar administering sacra- 
ments. Question:—Under these circumstances, would it be 
indelicate for her to go before the public with her story ? 

To go before the pudlic with her story would do no 
good. ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” It is not her business to punish the wrong-doer. 
If there is avy possibility of recovering the amount by 
Jegal proceedings there is so reason why she should not 
take them. If she thinks it her duty, she may present a 
complaint to his church and his Presbytery, or whatever 
other ecclesiastical body he is amenable to ; but what- 
ever she does, let her see to it that she acts for the pro- 
tection of her own present and future interests, for the 
good of others, and for the honor of God, not for the 
punishment of a wrong personal to herself. 

—Oblige us by your view of 1 John, iii., 9. ‘* Whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remaineth in 
him: and he cannot sin because he is born of God.” 

It is parallel to verse 6 of same chapter : ‘‘ Whosoever 
abideth in him sinneth not.” The whole discipline of 
life is the labor pains of a new and spiritual birtb, not 
completed till sin is vanquished and the new creation is 
completed. Just in so far as the soul abides in Christ 
it is saved from sin ; just in so far as the new life is 
developed sin is cast out. Piety and practical ungodli- 
ness are not compatible. Taken alone, these verses 
might seem to give warrant to a doctrine of perfection- 
ism ; coupled with other utterances of the N. T., and 
of John himself in this same epistle (Ch. i.. 8-10), they 
do not. John is a spiritual idealist, and speaks of the 
ideal or perfected life. So Augustine on verse 6: ‘In 
so far as he abides in bim, in so far he sinneth not.” 

—Will you please explain the 4th verse of the 110th Psalm? 

The 110th Psalm is prophetic of the coming of the 
Messiah; the 4th verse is a declaration of the designa- 
tion of Christ in the divine purpose as Messiah. ‘* The 
meaning here is that he would be such a priest as Mel- 
chizedek was. He would not be of the tribe of Levi; 
be would not be in the regular line of the priesthood, 
but he would resemble, in the characteristics of his 
office, this ancient priest-king, combining in himself 
the two functions of priest and king.” (Barnes.) See 
Heb. v., 6-10; vii., 1-3. 

—Smith in his “ Bible Dictionary,’”’ under the heading 
“Church,” says; “The day of Pentecost is the birthday of 
the Christian Church.” As I have but few helps out of whieh 
to draw the teachings of the Bible on various subjects, I em 
compelled more entirely to rely on the text. In the Gospels, 
* the church” is mainly denominated “ kingdom,” with differ- 
ent prefixes and suffixes. Of this kingdom, or church, Christ 
says to Peter: * Upon this rock will I build my church.” “I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom,” &c. 

After a time particularly specitied by the three evangelists 
—after six days"—* Jesus taketh Peter, James and John, 
the brother of James, into a bigh mountain apart, and was 
transfigured before them. And there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elias talking with him.’’ God the Father was 
present at this meeting, as at the Sinai Church. and spoke 
words indorsing the divinity and character of his Son: * This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
him.’’ Moses, from the Sinai Church, was present and par- 
ticipating. Elijah also was present, from the church uni- 
versal, as Aaron was present at the Sinai Church. 

Was the Old Testame:t Church here transferred to the 
new, with Peter, James and John as members of the new 
Church? Up to the time of holding this meeting, the future 
tense is used in speaking of Christ’s kingdom, or church: “I 
will build my church ;” “ I will give the keys,” &c. 

All the transactions of this meeting are given in the (then) 
present tense. Afterwards, and immediately after this 
mountain meeting, the Church is spoken of as a completed 
organization—“ Tell it to the Churech.’”’ And at the Pente- 
costal church-meeting, there were “added” to them, ete., 
each implying a then-existing church, to which additions 
could be made and cbarges preferred, etc. 

Does Matthew xvi. and xvii. recite the first organization of 
a Christian, or New Testament, church? If not, what are 
some of the reasons against this position? Neither Scott, 
Cruden nor Buck throw any light on this subject. And I don’t 
understand Smith as recognizing any New Testament church 
earlier than the one at Peter’s Pentecostal revival meeting. 

The Church of Christ is a growth rather than an or- 
ganization; it was not made, it grew. And it seems to us 
to be as impossible to fix the date of its beginning as it is 
to fix the hour when the oak tree first begins. Is it 
with the planting of the seed, or the bursting of the 
radicle from the germ, or the first appearance of 
the shoot above the ground? Some place the begin- 
ning of the Church at the ordination of the Twelve; 
others at the commission of the Twelve, after the 
yesurrection; others at the day of Pentecost. Our cor- 





respondent’s date for it isa new one to us. We fix no 
date for it. It is as impossible as it is to fix a date for 
the beginning of the Reformation, or the revival of 
letters, or any other great and inorganic movement. 
For the Church of Christ is nct a detinitely-organized 
body; it is the whole body of all those that believe in 
and acknowledge allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

—Do you know of any book of rhymes intended to impress 
on the mind the dates of important events of general history, 
and where it can be obtained, price, ete. ? 

We do not. If avy of our readers do, we shall be 
glad to obtain and publish the information. 

~Please give your understanding of ist Corinthians, 8th 
chapter: ‘Now as touching things offered unto idols, we 
know that we all have knowledge. . . Howbeit there ia 
not in every man that knowledge: for some with conscience of 
the idol unto this hour eat it as a thing offered unto an idol. . 

And through thy knowledge shall the weak brother per- 
ish, for whom Christ died ?’’ The underscored words are the 
ones I wish to understand. Itseems to me they show clearly 
that Paul considered a man might be a Christian and still 
have faith in idols. In other words, he did not demand ad- 
herence to even the most vital tenets of the Christian faith, 
before one could be a follower of Christ. He evidently con- 
sidered that this was not the true test, which is in strong 
contrast to what was advanced in class last Sunday on “‘Paul’s 
Last Words,” namely, that Paul considered faithfulness in 
maintaining the true doctrines of more importance than right 
living! 

You have misapprehended the force and meaning of 
this passage. The Jew regarded meat once offered to 
an idol as unclean, and himself as participator in the 
sacrifice to the idol if afterward he partook of the meat. 
Paul declares that this is a mistake; that ‘‘ an idol is 
nothing in the world, and that there is no God but 
One;” that therefore it makes no sort of difference in 
meat that the animal was offered originally as a sacri- 
fice to some heathen image. Then he adds the words 
to which you refer: ‘*‘ Howbeit there is not in every man 
that knowledge (that an idol is a mere nonentity); for 
(we quote Conybeare and Howson’s version) there are 
some who still have a conscientious fear of the idol, and 
who think that the meat sacrificed belongs to a false 
god, so that if they eat it their conscience, being weak, 
is defiled.” His language implies not a faith in idols, at 
most only an ignorant, superstitious dread of them, as 
representing real though evil gods. His conclusion is 
expressed in ver. 10-13: ‘‘If any man see thee, who 
boastest of thy knowledge, feasting in an idol’s tem- 
ple, will he not be encouraged to eat the meat which 
has been offered in sacrifice, although the weakness of 
his conscience condemns the deed?” etc. As to the no- 
tion that the apostle puts knowledge above love, it needs 
no other reply than that furnished by 1 Cor., ch. xiii. 

—Will you please give the meaning of “ poor in spirit ’’ in 
your column of questions and answers? 

A disposition the reverse of proud in spirit and 
haughty. 








Star Paper. 


FLEETING THINGS. 


H* the Christian Union any dictionaries to 
sell? or, better yet, to give away? I medn 
Webster’s Dictionary, for I have Worcester’s, and 
Johnson’s, and Bailey’s. I had a good Webster, 
all the more valued because it had the honored 
name of its publisher inscribed on the fly-leaf. 
Great have been its comforts. It was my shield and 
bulwark against all inconvenient questions. My 
boys were growing up, and day by day they met 
words and phrases and naturally came to me with 
the question, ‘‘ Father, what is the meaning of 
psilothron? or ptyaline? or rhinoplastic 2?” as the 
ease might be. Of course I knew, but had for- 
gotten. Assuming a monitorial air, I replied, ‘‘ My 
sons, never ask a question when you can find out 
the matter for yourselves; there is the dictionary; 
look for yourselves.” And I often added, ‘‘ Never 
let a word go past you when you are reading that 
you do not understand. If you cannot find out 
on the spot put it down on paper, and do not let 
the sun go down on your ignorance.” 

But now wy dictionary is gone, and a flood of 
questions is liable some day to break in on me 
and sweep me away. Can you repair damages? 

The case was this: One evening a nice young 
man called at the door and said that my neigh- 
bor and parishioner, Mr. , begged the loan of 
my dictionary; that a little dispute had arisen, 
and he wished to settle it, and would send back 
the volume at once. Of course the lady of a 
bountiful heart hearkened unto his voice, and, 
suspicionless, handed forth my beautiful Webster 
Unabridged—the best, the very best, dictionary in 
the English language! Not a fear ruffled her 
tranquil faith. It went; it did not return; it 
has never returned; it never will: it remains 











away! After some days’ waiting I met the said 
neighbor whose dispute about words had caused 
the English language to depart out of my house 
and I hinted the return of my book. Alas! he knew 
nothing of it! But of the borrower he knew too 
much! He, too, had been a sufferer. So had Dr. 
——., and so in other ways had several others; and 
that is the Story of the Dictionary. 

Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, grave and 
reverend, is reported as saying, ‘*The church 
ought to set forth a form of sound words to be 


used by Christian men wnder circumstances of 


great provocation.” If any such permissive for- 
mula has been set forth it ought to be put in my 
dictionary—that is, the dictionary which I hope 
the Christian Union is going to present to its 
editor. Ihadno Christmas present from the office, 
no New Year's gift. How refreshing would it be 
to have the fountain of language opened again 
and flowing in this bereaved library! — 


A PRAYER. 
By Mrs. M. F. Berrts. 
“‘T EAD me, O Lord, 
In still, safe places; 
Let mine eyes meet 
Sweet, earnest faces; 
Far from the scenes 
Of worldly fashion, 
Of faithless care 
And noisy passion. 


Keep me, O Lord, 
Trustful and lowly ; 
Fill me with love 
Tender and holy. 
Forget not my need 
Of thy fatherly pity 
Till I have gained 
The heavenly city. 


ETERNAL HAPPINESS. 
By E. P. Roe. 

HAT man is to be pitied whose best hope for 

the future is that there is no hell; and yet 
the close observer of life detects the disagreeable 
truth that there are multitudes eager to snatch at 
every straw of evidence tending to show to their 
eager credulity that future retribution is but a 
bugbear of the theologians. It is sad to see crea- 
tures endowed as men are, and with such possi- 
bilities before them, trying to figure out whether 
it will be safe to continue mean, or sensual, or 
dishonest, or self-indulgent. I believe that theo- 
logians and Bible students do honestly differ on 
the subject of future punishment, and I respect 
the sincere and thoughtful opinions of all good 
men; but I think it will be found a practical and 
ugly fact that only too many will jump to the 
conclusion that since there is doubt and uncer- 
tainty expressed by influential men in regard to 
retribution after death they can venture to take 
the risk and continue in their shabby moralities, 
thinking of God only to remember that he is very 
merciful and will probably be satisfied with an 
occasional gush of sentiment. The masses who 
are in eager pursuit of present pleasure and profit, 
or who are doing something that conscience for- 
bids, do not draw nice distinctions. They hear 
that a certain famous doctor of divinity has grave 
doubts of the certainty of punishment, and the 
good doctor is assuredly sincere in entertaining 
them, nor is it for me to condemn any man for 
saying openly what he believes; but his grave 
doubts are distorted into jolly good reasons for 
‘‘revelry at night” and for short measure and 
crooked bargains by day. I do not excuse people 
for such inferences from the good doctor’s doubts, 
or commend their logic, but merely state the prac- 
tical outcome as embodied in human action. 

I do not believe that beneath the thin crust of 
earthly life there is a literal ‘‘ lake of fire and 
brimstone ” into which all who are not saved fall 
indiscriminately. The Magistrate of the universe 
is just, and will never send the seducer and the 
seduced to the same perdition even though both 
continue in evil. Both the Bible and the univer- 
sal sense of justice agree that the number of stripes 
and moral desert must correspond. 

Neither do I believe in heavenly streets paved 
with literal gold, or with silver, as many would 
now perhaps prefer. We do not think of all the 
good people whom we believe to have gone to 
heaven as perpetually twanging golden harps. 
Were this a fact, remembering the musical abil- 
ities of some of the truest saints on earth, even 
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those in glory might be tempted to sigh witb the 
Psalmist, ‘‘Oh, that I had wings like a dove! for 
then I would fly away and be at rest in the wilder- 
ness.” 

If I take my child upon my knee and try to de- 
scribe to him the great world into which he will 
eventually go and act, I must employ simple 
and familiar imagery drawn from within the 
child’s limited circle of knowledge. Some literal 
soul present might say, Why do you not portray 
the world as it really exists instead of making the 
nursery and play-room the type of it? The ob- 
vious answer would be that only through his 
nursery and play-room can he as yet obtain any 
idea of the great world at all. 

The spiritual life beyond the change of death is 
more incomprehensible to the average mind 
than the affairs and ecnditions of mature life to a 
child. Our divine Father can, of necessity, give 
us but vague and partial knowledge of that un- 
known future, and only by imagery drawn from 
what is now familiar to us. Hence all things in 
our earthly state that are suggestive of beauty, 
value, gladness and blessedness are employed as 
symbols of the eternal condition of those who 
overcome evil. Is it not equally true that all 
that is most dark, terrible and woeful in human 
experience enters into the somber imagery of the 
state of such as are overcome by evil ? 

No Christian mother ever bore within her bosom 
as tender a heart as that of Jesus Christ. No one 
ever showed such immeasurable love for humanity 
as he who died for it on Calvary, and yet where in 
in the whole range of literature can there be 
found more solemn and awful words of warning 
than were uttered by this merciful Saviour? If 
such language as his has any sense it means that the 
wildest Wall Street gambling is safe and conserva- 
tive action compared with his course who risks his 
future welfare on the hope that God has no seri- 
ous controversy with evil and with those who cling 
to it in spite of warning and entreaty. There is 
too much at stake here, and the weight of evidence 
is on the wrong side. The month of last December 
was almost wholly bright and stormless, and yet 
the daily press was lurid with the horrors of 
suicide. Throughout the sunny days and moon- 
lit, star-lit nighvs, with the festival of Christian 
hope so near, many nevertheless found an ‘‘ outer 
darkness ” so terrible that they plunged out of it, 
anywhere, in their unendurable despair and suffer- 
ing. 

We have known of some who were practically 
in hell before death. Most of us are now ac- 
quainted with those who are suffering daily and 
hourly torture in body or mind, or both, as the 
result of wrong-doing. The power to enjoy evil, 
or even to derive temporary advantage from it has 
gone for ever. Surely now they will loathe and 
forsuke it. Reason counsels them so to do, 
friends urge it, and failing vital powers warn 
against delay. They may loathe the torturing 
evil, but do they forsake it’ How seldom! It 
would seem that both opportunity and every 
possible motive were here present to inspire toa 
heroic effort to break one’s chains, but, as a rule, 
there is apparently either only unspeakable dread, 
dreary apathy, or religious ceremonial, but no 
wholesome moral change. If we thus find the 
sinful soul going away from God and good with a 
downward and increasing impetus that no 
degree of earthly suffering can check or reverse, 
is it not rather vague and bold speculation 
which asserts that somewhere, somehow, and at 
some time it will begin to re-ascend again, and so 
recover the almost infinite space that has been 
lost? For one I do not wish to take any such 
chances. 

The public have had the subject of future retri- 
bution before them in many aspects of late, and 
the Christian Union, with its wonted fairness, 
has given all sides a hearing. Would it not be 
well now to have a change? The most severe and 
somber of theologians will admit that the doctrine 
of eternal happiness is in the Bible as truly as 
that of endless punishment and, fortunately, they 
have had no hand in fashioning this final home of 
the redeemed soul. We cannot give a very definite 
or materialistic account of this heaven, but we 
know that it is the immediate dwelling place of 
Him who created the sunshine, the flowers, and 
the perfect love that casts out fear. 

If there were not frightful danger for us all 





from this awful mystery of evil, Christ would 
not have come in our behalf; but since he has 
come we are forewarned, forearmed, and given a 
vantage ground which secures us the victory if we 
will do our part. To us all come the inspiring and 
ennobling words, ‘*To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father in 
his throne.” Christ here recognizes the eternal 
truth that enduring kingly rank can only be at- 
tained by achieving kingly character. 

The reigning family of the universe will even- 
tually be composed of those who, through Him, 
have overcome evil; and this supreme victory is 
best won by the patient and cheerful performance 
of our homely and daily duties. The wife and 
mother, armed with faith and smiles, not only 
overcomes her own dark enemies, but half wins 
the battle for her household; and you plain, hard- 
working men, who live clean, God-fearing lives 
while providing food for the bodies and knowl- 
edge for the minds of your children, you will re- 
ceive a promotion before long which will astonish 
you forever and ever. Surely the glad certainty 
of regal and eternal glory is better than a fearful 
hope—too often the spawn of a depraved wish— 
that there is no hell. 








SOMETHING NEW FOR US. 
By THE Rev. J. E. TWITCHELL, D.D. 


‘* \NHRISTIAN Union” was blessedly and grand- 
ly illustrated on Thursday of this week 
in our city. 

The fact of this union is not something new; but 
there has never been such visible token of it 
among us before. 

It happened in this wise. Some four weeks ago 
the officers of the Y. M. C. A. called the pastors 
of the city together for a lunch and consultation 
regarding their work, and suggested the idea of a 
grand city church-reunion or social. 

This was freely discussed, and was found to 
meet with general approval. It was said that 
‘*the churches of Cleveland had sung together, 
and had prayed together, but had never eaten to- 
gether ;” and that such a gathering would not only 
enlist sympathy in the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
but would be of great pleasure and profit to the 
churches themselves. It seemed to all that we 
localized too much, or if not this, that we con- 
sulted too little for each other’s welfare, and the 
progress of Christian work in the city at large. 

We voted the ‘* Reunion,” and put the whole 
matter in the hands of the young men, who had 
invited us, pledging our hearty co-operation. 

They went to work with a will—talked the thing 
up among themselves, in the street, with church- 
men and world-men —found it was taking — 
called for the appointment of a small committee 
from each church, favoring the project—engaged 
our great and increasingly popular Tabernacle, 
and tried this plan for the breaking down, for one 
evening, at least, of all church barriers, 

In due time the church committees met, ap- 
pointed the other committees, and the thing was 
assured. The churches were canvassed for pro- 
visions—they liberally responded; and when the 
day came great loads of substantials and delicacies 
poured into the Tabernacle kitchen, until it 
seemed that enough had arrived to feed the multi- 
tudes of the city. 

Committees of reception and introduction were 
designated (some of the older pastors of the city 
gladly badged for this work), and in fact every- 
body ready for service of any kind. 

Tickets had been taken by the larger firms of 
the city for all their clerks and employees; and at 
four o’clock the doors were thrown open. 

Soon the crowd began to gather for the antici- 
pated salutations and congratulations. 

The vast building, seating four thousand, had 
been beautifully decorated—evergreens running 
in wreaths, and emblems everywhere. In front 
of the rostrum was the one great thought of the 
occasion: 

** Many in One. One in Christ.” 

In the center of the platform hung a great ever- 
green star. Over the rear gallery, in mammoth 
letters, could be read the first lines of that grand 
old hymn of Fawcett’s: 

“* Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 





joke; only a joke, 


While over the front gallery were the words: 
“ Praise and Thanksgiving.” 

Wreaths, crosses, anchors and other devices 
were hung all around the building. 

Two banners were conspicuous, on one of which 
was painted: 

** Christ for all the world.” 
On the other: 
** All the world for Christ.” 

A powerful dynamo-electric light flooded the 
room; so bright indeed as to make the burning 
gas-jets cast their shadow on floor and ceiling. 

One of the prominent city banks discoursed 
music for the occasion, causing many a Presby- 
terian foot almost to forget its orthodox connec- 
tions. Hand-shaking and genuine Christian good 
cheer were everywhere. 

At five o’clock, fervently the blessing of our 
common Father was sought upon his gathered 
and gathering children—and dinner began. Time 
after time the long tables were filled and cleared, 
until three or four thousand had been served! 

It was a blessed sight from the rostrum—that 
sea of happy faces, representing a company of as 
cultured ladies and gentlemen ‘‘as ever gathered 
within four walls of Cleveland ;” and this, in 
illustration of the common brotherhood of all be- 
lievers in Christ. 

At eight o’clock the tables were removed. Our 
‘Welsh Glee Club” of fifty trained singers made 
all hearts glad with their rich melodies, untii we 
felt ourselves in holy sympathy with the followers 
of Christ across the sea, from whence they came. 

Brief remarks were made by representative 
clergymen of the city—one adding as a kind of 
moral, on ‘‘ Thackeray’s Oyster Story”—‘'I am 
glad to be here, and glad to see you all here, al- 
though I am a Close Communion Baptist.” 

Is not the closeness of the communion opening 
alittle? (Nobody need answer this question. ) 

On the whole, this ‘‘ Something New With Us’ 
was an esthetic and Christian success. It will 
bear good fruit. We ought to have every year 
some visible exhibition of the brotherhood of all 
Christians, whatever be their name or denomina- 
tions. Take it up, brethren of the East. No 
matter if you learn something from the interior, 
and find some inspiration in what they project 
and do. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, Jan. 4th, 1878. 








THAT UNLOADED PISTOL AGAIN. 
By OLD BLUE. 

ECENT foreign papers bring us another sad 

story of the pistol that ‘‘ was not loaded.” 
The scene is in the studio of a painter. He is a 
young man of talent and promise. He has lately 
succeeded in overcoming the difficulties which 
throng the threshold of success in Art; he is fav- 
orably known, orders are coming in, opportunity 
is already achieved, prosperity and fame are in 
near prospect. He is working at the easel, glanc- 
ing back and forth at a lady model posed near by 
to guide his design. But now a thick, gloomy 
fog settles gradually down. The light grows too 
dim for painting. Work is suspended awhile, in 
hopes that the sky may brighten. The two fall 
into chat, to while away the time. He shows her 
a new revolver, a recent present from a friend, 
and playfully aims it at her. She shrinks away, 
with a little scream of affright. ‘* Why, silly girl! 
it isn’t loaded. See here!” He aims the weapon 
at his own temple, snaps the trigger, it explodes, 
and he falls dying to the floor. The giver had 
somehow left a cartridge in one barrel. 

So much for trifling with a pistol which one 
does not think is loaded. There is a constitu- 
tional right to have fire arms, and it cannot be 
altogether forbidden. But if men will carry 
them, at least treat them seriously. 

Cases of one person shooting another, through 
the blunder of not knowing the weapon was 
loaded, occur weekly. Many persons seem to 
think such incidents are only lamentable, as 
mistakes, 

But, suppose there is no mistake made, and no 
harm done. Suppose the pistol is really not 
loaded, and there is no possible danger. Why 
should it be deemed innocent to brandish pistols 
at bystanders, even if not loadedj Viewed from 
the holder’s standpoint, it may seem a harmless 
But is this the right view? 
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Ought we not to judge the act from the by- 
stander’s point? From his position, it is an an- 
noyance, a threat, a peril. 

Courts of law have sometimes taken the first 
view. But other decisions have said, and with 
strongest reason, that the bystander’s feeling 
ought to supply the rule. He ought not to be 
startled with the presentation of a gun or pistol, 
even if it has no charge. 

About five years ago, a quarrelsome fellow 
named White, driving in his wagon along one of 
our country highways, came to a spot where 
several men were mending theroad. One of these, 
Sullivan, asked White to drive in the middle of 
the road. White answered rudely, and Sullivan 
inquired, pointedly, what he meant. Then White 
took up a gun which he had in the wagon, and 
aimed it at Sullivan, and then at another of the 
workmen, Harrington, and raid: ‘‘I have got 
something here that will pick the eyes of you.” 
White was tried for this. It was proved that 
Harrington believed for the moment that White 
would shoot, and was alarmed. The judge told 
the jury that if White, within shooting distance, 
menacingly pointed a gun at Harrington, which 
Harrington had reasonable cause to believe was 
loaded, and if he were in fact alarmed, and with 
good reason, there was a criminal assault, whether 
the gun were in fact-loaded or not. 

Once upon a time in Texas, Flournoy was 
drinking in Grace’s bar-room. He became drunk, 
excited, and abusive. Grace tried to quiet him. 
He drew a pistol, which a bystander pulled away 
from him. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘it isn’t loaded!” 
And, to be sure, it had no cap upon it. Flournoy 
was tried for an assault with a deady weapon. 
His lawyer argued that an unloaded pistol, with- 
out a eap, is vot a deadly weapon. But the 
judge left that question to the jury, who found 
Flournoy guilty, and he was fined $150. The 
Supreme Court approved this, and said: ‘If 
juries would generally impose more exemplary 
punishment for offenses of this character, reckless 
men would feel the necessity of more self-restraint, 
and offenses committed by violence would be less 
frequent.” 

’ There have been other decisions of the courts 
to the same general effect, It ought to be under- 
stood that aiming guns and pistols at people is a 
rude and lawless act, even if they are not loaded. 
If done with intent to alarm. it may be a criminal 
offense, and proving that the weapon was not 
loaded makes no difference. If done in jest, it 
cannot fail to excite the contempt and reprehen- 
sion of every right-minded person at the spirit 
and temper which can find pleasure in such jests. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


JOSEPH COOK. 

HE interest which the great public takes in 

public men is not wholly the product of an 
impertinent curiosity. Joseph Cook has been a 
real help, and therefore u real friend, to hundreds 
of readers who have never seen his face. He has 
introduced them to a new world of literature. 
He has furnished them with new weapons of of- 
fense and of defense. He has gone down to the 
Philistines, and has sharpened the spears and axes 
in their land for Israel’s use. The desire to know 
something personally about him is a perfe:tly 
legitimate desire. 

I first met him last summer at Chautauqua. In 
the woods and under canvas acquaintanceship 
ripened rapidly. We only spent an afternoon to- 
gether there, chiefly at the side of Mount Her- 
mon, where an enterprising photographer got 
together a group of three, who preserved their 
dignity with difficulty under the fire of admiring 
remarks from a crowd of small boys more interest- 
ed than respectful ; next we touched each otlier 
during an hour’s sail on the St. Lawrence ; a few 
days later we met on the Heights of Quebec. But 
these chance meetings of travelers, hurried though 
they are, promote familiarity ; and we learued 
more of each other in a few hours than we should 
have learned in the more formal intercourse of 
weeks of city life. 

Joseph Cook’s history is, so far as I know it, 
relatively uneventful. He was born in the vicin- 
ity of Ticonderoga; was educated at Yale, at Har- 
vard, and in Germany; has done a little pastoral 
work, in which he achieved no prophetic success; 











and gave small sign of what he was to do or be 
till Providence pushed him into his present pecu- 
liar position. Of the permanent value of his work 
I do not undertake here to speak, nor am I in- 
clined to scrutinize very sharply his methods. 

A shepherd boy goes out in the name of his 
God to meet the Goliath that defies Jehovah. He 
carries nothing but a shepherd’s sling, and his 
ammunition is of smooth stones, all celestial, none 
of them forged by him. What of that—so that 
his shot tells ? 

Genius is akin to madness; and Joseph Cook is 
agenius. He is the most intense man I ever saw. 
His brain never rests. He is always thinking. 
His eye is always on fire; eager, restless, piercing. 
His power is the very antipodes of the quiet power 
of a Webster. He is a sensationalist; but there 
are two kinds of sensationalists. One labors to 
shock people; the other shocks them without 
malice aforethought. Some rub long and labor- 
iously their glass tube to extract a spark; other 
men are so full of electricity that they cannot 
shuffle across the carpet without having every hair 
stand on end, or touch the glass tube with a 
knuckle and not strike a flame. Mr. Cook is an 
electrical machine. He is a surcharged thunder- 
cloud. He sparkles all over. His lectures are 
skies with vivid flashes, sweeping rain and loud 
thunder. His conversation is heat lightning. 

His intensity of quest surpasses his intensity in 


imparting. It is not created by the presence of 
an audience. The fires are vestal fires—they burn 
perpetually. At Chautauqua he gathered up a 


great bundle of papers, periodicals, reports, and 
what not, and went away full of the statistics and 
methods and principles of Sunday-school work. 
At Quebec he had a history of the city in one 
overcoat pocket and Howells’s ‘‘ Wedding Jour- 
ney” in another; and quoted Howells’s beautiful 
description of the quaint village of Beaupré and 
the ride to the falls of Montmorenci. He carries 
a railroad ‘* Shakespeare,” and prepared his quota- 
tions for his unique lecture on ‘*Shakespeare on 
Conscience” on the cars. He picks up everywhere; 
gathers everything; it seems as though he forgot 
nothing. But in private he bewails his treacher- 
ous memory. I never knew a student yet who 
did not seem to grow indignant with himself over 
the undue proportion of all he ever learned that 
he habitually forgot. Mr. Cook is no exception 
to the rule. Yet he marvelously preserves and 
utilizes the resilts of his reading. His methods 
are peculiar. I violate no confidence, and I may 
give aid to students, lay and clerical, if I report 
here these methods, as he told them to me. 

This preserving machinery consists of three 
pieces: 

(1) He always carries with him a cheap memoran- 
dum book. In this he jots down, wherever he hap- 
pens to be, a thought. asentence.a figure that strikes 
him. The book fills up quickly. Then a new 
one takes its place. These books are dated and 
filed away. He trusts his memory to serve as an 
index to suggest to him the date of the reading, 
the incident. or the thought there noted. 

(2) He also carries with him a package of com- 
mercial note paper. Any extract in a book not 
in his own library, any fact or figure worthy of 
more careful preservation, he notes on a half 
sheet of paper. These are sorted according to a 
few large titles. The homogeneous ones are 
pinned together. As the pile increases they are 
sewed. ‘‘I am to lecture to-night,” said he to me, 
‘‘on Ultimate America. I put in my bag my 
package of excerpts on Ameri¢a—a hundred or 
more—and look over them this afternoon as a Jast 
preparation before I go on the platform.” This 
method gives him the full use of his resources in 
each subject in each lecture. 

(3) He has not the contempt of some would-be 
scholars for the newspapers; he reads and uses 
them. With a red crayon he marks whatever 
strikes him as suggestive; throws the papers in a 
corner; once a week, or oftener, Mrs. Cook, who 
is a sort of private secretary to him, as many an- 
ther wife of many another busy literary man, 
cuts out the marked articles and lays them, loose, 
in an indexed scrap-book. When a large store 
bas accumulated Mr. Cook goes over them, culls 
out those of permanent value, and pastes or other- 
wise preserves them; the rest are destroyed. 

‘*Permanent journals are useless. They are a 
waste of time. When I was in college I bought an 








Index Rerum, but there are not twenty entries in 
it. A note-book for suggestions; loose sheets of 
paper easily classified for extracts; a scrap-book 
for newspaper cuttings are my simple means for 
preserving the results of reading.” 

He made light of my suggestion that his methods 
would be of value to others; but the readers of 
the Christian Union will not agree with him. 

L. A. 


wa Religions Aews. 





Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters, 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Rev. Joseph Parleer, at a conference lately 
held at the ‘‘ City Temple,” declared that “ religious men 
alone could be vitally interested in the liberation of relig- 
ion from any real or supposed bondage or dishonor,” and 
that for his own part he “distinctly declined the codvera- 
tion of the infidel, the iconoclast and the profane person.” 
Other speakers held that in a political movement like the 
disestablishment movement men’s votes on the right side 
are to be accepted without inquiring too curiously into 
their reasons for voting. 





Merry Christmas in England bas this year a dash of un- 
usual sadness in its mirth. ‘ With an already falling 
trade, diminished profits and reduced wages, we are 
menaced with the possibility of an enormous addition to 
the burdens of the country, and still further restrictions of 
our commerce. We fear that many a hearth will be less 
cheerful next Tuesday than it was a year ago; but it is 
not well to take thought for the morrow.” With such 
words the ‘‘Church Times’ wishes its readers a merry 
Christmas. 





The Fury of Church Parties.—Archbishop Tait is pour- 
ing out flagon after flagon of oil on the troubled waters, 
but the sea runs too high to be assuaged by this treatment. 
He has twice invited representative men of all the schools 
of opinion in the Church of England to private conference 
in his palace at Lambeth to “‘ study the things that make 
for peace.” Leading men of the Evangelical party were 
present, and duclared with great firmness their reasons 
for resisting the Romanizing party. 





The New ‘‘Hatcham” Case.—In a privately-endowed 
chapel—not a parish church—in Bristol, the most “ ad- 
vanced ” ritual has been used from the beginning, and has 
been associated with an extraordinary amount of devoted 
and self-denying labor. The church is the chapel of the 
almshouses known as “ The Sailors’ College,” and attached 
to both is a ‘Sisterhood of Charity,” the members of which 
devote not only their time but their wealth to Christian 
works, maintaining a hospital with 14 beds, a créche or day 
nursery, taking care of 150 infants, and industrial schools 
with 30 pupils, beside Sunday and evening schools over- 
flowing with attendants. All these works have grown 
about the ritual worship of the chapel. It is now proposed 
to abolish this by the peremptory order of a bishop, and it 
is impossible for Christian men, however remote in space 
and in theological opinion, to refrain from a word of gen 
erous sympathy. And yet there is a good deal of force in 
what the Evangelical brethren say—that there is no perse- 
cution here at all; that these Ritualist ladies and gentle- 
men have perfect liberty to build their chapels and set up 
altars and images to their hearts’ content, and say mass, 
or sacrifice a heifer to Jupiter if they so list, but that they 
cannot do all this inside of the Church of England; and 
that when they deliberately and voluntarily put themselves 
and their institutions under the law of that church, it is 
mere childishness in them to grumble when the law is ap- 
plied and enforced. 

But the moral of the story is that the best thing to do 
with so quarrelsome and wrangling a corporation is to 
split it. 


ScoTLAND.—A Lull in the proceedings against heretics is 
perceptible in the newspapers. 





An Archbishop is what the Scotch Episcopalians want, 
or think they want. And (not being established) if they 
want one there is no reason in the world why they should 
not have one, or a dozen if they like, and so get the start 
of the Roman Catholics. Bishop Eden is the candidate for 
this glory. pine Ne 

France.—A Protestant Ministry.—lIt is now asserted by 
the ‘‘ Bienpublic” that five out of the nine members of the 
new Republican ministry are Protestants. First, there is 
Mr. Waddington, whois not only a Protestant but a zealous 
and orthodox Evangelical of the Free Church; then MM. 
Léon Say and Freycinet, Admiral Pothuan and General 
Borel. The fact is a remarkable one, and quite unprece 
dented in French history. But it would hardly be safe to 
predict from it the full establishment of religious liberty 
in France. Even after their great victory over the clergy 
and the Marshal it is not certain that the Republicans 
would venture on so bold a step. 


The Bishop of Nice, Monseigneur Sola, never liked the 
Jesuits, and to the decree of infallibility he gave in only a 
tardy and reluctant consent. Consequently he received 
an order from Rome to resign his diocese. He declined to 
comply. Then he received notice that unless he resigned 
within three months the Holy See would send an adminis- 
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trator to relieve him of his functions. This has been done.- 
The deputy from Nice, it is said, will bring the fact to the 
notice of Parliament as a high-handed and perfidious vio- 
lation of the Coneordat. In the present temper of the 
French people and Parliament the consequences may be 
such as to make the Roman Curia wish that it never had 
tried to meddle with the guaranteed rights of a French 
bishop. weet eas). 

SwITZERLAND.—Orthodoxy at Geneva.—Private advices 
from Geneva show that the Rationalist party in the Na- 
tional Church are contriving a law to the effect that when- 
ever a pastor wishes to place a substitute in his pulpit he 
shall apply to the Consistory, who will send him a man. 
This is designed to interfere with the Evangelical pastors, 
who have been accustomed to exchange pulpits with each 
other and otherwise to aid each other in their work. There 
is little doubt that the law will prevail, as universal suf- 
frage at Geneva is found to be very constantly on the anti- 
religious side on all church questions. 


Father Hyacinthe still keeps up his little secession service, 
at Geneva, under discouraging circumstances, while wait- 
ing for religious liberty in France. But his idea of relig- 
ious liberty, as set forth by the one who has the best right 
to speak for him, is that it is to be liberty for him to preach 
in the Catholic churches. When that sort of liberty is 
established we may hope to hear from Hyacinthe as lead- 
ing the “Catholic ref »rmation” in France, on which his 
heart is set. But it is likely to be some years yet. 





The American Episcopalians at Geneva are finishing 
their church. So long as the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is the only religious body that shows any appreciation of 
the importance of ministering to the growing multitudes 
of Americans in Europe, it is fully entitled to all the ad- 
vantages attendant on that most useful and inexpensive ; 
work. 


_ 


AT HOME. 

Grace Chapel, Brooklyn, lately Presbyterian, has with- ‘ 
drawn from that denomination and organized a Congrega- | 
tional Church, the occasion being the refusal of the, 
Presbytery to install the Rev. J. L. Hall as pastor. Mr. 
Hall it will be remembered is under suspension as a minister 
of the M. E. Chureh. 


A Centenarian Preacher.—The Rev. Thomas Colleson, 
who was born in August, 1776, preached a sermon at 
Chester, Pa., Sunday evening, Jan. 6. He was converted : 
at the age of 17, and when 21 was licensed as a traveling ! 
preacher. His father was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war, while the centenarian himself fought in the war of 
1812. 


—_ 


Dr. Eccleston’s Choice.—Men who willingly decline civil , 
or religious preferment are very rare and ought to be ap- 3 
preciated. One of them is the Rev. J. H. Eccleston, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Newark, N. J., who prefers his 
parish work to the episcopate of West Virginia. We have 
no doubt the parish is as well pleased as the diocese is dis- 
appointed. 





A Revival Movement is prevailing in Marion, Virginia, 
under the auspices of the Rev. C. M. Howard, a Southern 
evangelist, whose labors in Virginia during several years 
past have been attended with large success. So far, in 
Marion, some one hundred and seventy impenitent have 
remained at the inquiry meetings, of whom, it is believed, 
a large number are hopefully converted to Christ. 


The Presbyterian Church in Marion, Ala., on Sunday, 
December 30, exchanged the old frame church, built in 
1835, now in a very dilapidated condition, for a new and 
beautiful brick edifice, and formally dedicated it to the 
worship of Almighty God, free from all encumbering debt. 
The dedication sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Plumer, of Columbia, S.C. Though beyond threescore 
years and ten, and evidently declining in physical strength, 
he is described as still preaching the gospel with no abate- 
ment of mental vigor. It is an interesting fact that with 
the completion and dedication of this edifice the pastor, 
Dr. Raymond, closes the first quarter of a century of his 
pastoral labors in the church. He succeeded the Rev. B. 
J. Sparrow, D.D.. in the pastorate in 1853, and he now not 
only enjoys the confidence and affection of his own people, 
but is held in the highest esteem by all classes of citizens. 


The Congregational Church at Rutland, Vt., witnessed 
an interesting spectacle Sunday, January 6, the occasion | 
being the public profession of their faith in Christ by no | 


less than 105 persons, the fruits of the recent revival in | 


that place. It is believed that this is the largest number ! 
that ever united with any church at one time in the state. 
Among these additions were ten instances of husband and , 
wife. In one case the whole household came, bringing a | 
young daughter to receive infant baptism. In another the ; 
daughter came with her father and mother. There were | 
thirteen instances besides those just mentioned where at | 
least two of the same family came together. There were 

eleven men whose wives were already members of the 

church. There were twelve married ladies; eighteen young 

men; eight boys still in school; two children between ten 

and twelve years of age, and thirty-one young ladies. Of 

these persons, eighty-two received baptism. The total 

membership is now five hundred and eighty-seven, bring- 

ing the church to the front rank among other churches of 

the country in point of numbers, and certainly in spiritual 

power. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey in Hartford.—On Sunday, the 
6th, the evangelists commenced their labors at the rink. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings th re were more 
than could be accommodated in the buildi +g ; and even on 





Thursday evening when the rain was pour: g down nearly 





It is especially worthy of note that a 
large proportion of these persons are from the poorer 


8,000 were present. 


classes. The first time the plow was putin it struck the 
sub-soil. Many rumsellers were in the rink on Sunday. 
There have been inquirers already from the most aban- 
doned classes, and this, Mr. Moody says, is quite unprece- 
dented, such persons usually appearing nearer the close of 
the services. The singing of Mr. Sankey has been a great 
attraction, the warmed and lighted building another, and 
the preacher’s sharp and earnest way of putting things has 
interested all. A correspondent writes us as follows : 

“It is evident that the evangelists have taken a strong and 
instantaneous hold upon the people of Hartford. And this is 
largely due to the thorough readincvss which met them when 
they came. The ministers hailed them, and at once fell into 
line. The dear old saints whose prayers nurse the whole 
church are carrying in their faces the prophecy of millen- 
nium. The heart-searching among Christians, the happy 
spirit of unity, the new consecration unto the Lord, are fair 
signs of a blessed harvest. Some surrounding towns, such as 
South Windsor, Bloomfield, South Coventry and others, are 
ablaze with religious interest. Manifest power also attends 
the meetings in this city.” 

It is understood that Mr. Moody’s health is suffering from 
the strain put upon it by his unremitting labor. We trust 
that if this danger threatens Mr. Moody will not be slow 
to recognize it, and so far as possible avert it by diminished 
effort. _ ; 

Dr. G. F. Seymour, Dean of the Gen. Theological Sem- 
inary of the P. E. Church, who has lately been elected to 
the bishopric of Springfield, [1L, takes occasion, in a com- 
munication to Dr. Houghton, of New York, to disclaim 
any sympathy with the statements of Dr. J. H. Hopkins 
in his letter on ‘‘ The Triumph of Ritualism.” 

“J disavow most emphatically,” he says, *“ the logic and in- 
ferences of that letter, in so far as they place me in the posi- 
tion of a leader in the Ritualistic or any other party. I dis 
claim, for myself, as utterly without foundation in truth any 
party trammels of any kind whatever. I have lived and 
labored for nothing less broad and comprehensive than the 
Church of God. My sympathies are as broad as are the 
Church's, and I am full as tolerant as she. As I recall the 
tone and spirit of the Rev. Dr. Hopkins’s letter (I have not 


seen it for some time), I desire to say that I have no sympathy 


with it in any way.” 

The allegations against which Dr. Seymour's denial is 
directed were no doubt suggested by his known intimacy 
with Dr. Hopkins and the strong support which the latter 
has given him. It will be remembered that in 1874 the 
General Convention considered Dr. Seymour unqualified 
to serve as bishop of the Diocese of Illinois, to which he 
had then been elected. Now the question is, Shall he pre- 
side over a fraction of that diocese? 


At the sale of pews at Plymouth Church, Jan. 8th, the sum 
realized was $24,171, which with the rentals, makes the in- 
come of the church for the ensuing year $56,929, as against 
$47,396 last year. The effect of hard times was noticeable, 
and many of those who in former years have been high 
bidders fell into the ranks of those who felt obliged to 
economize in their rents. The treasurer of the church has 
received the following letter from Mr. Beecher: 

AUGUSTUS STORRS. 

Dear Sir: The great depression in business and the finan- 
cial fever have shown themselves in the renting, last night, 
of the Plymouth Church pews. To be sure the amount re- 
ceived is large. and, compared with church rents in general, 
very large. But our missions, schools and various home 
services have been laid out upon a basis of former receipts, 
and it seems a great pity to draw in the lines and narrow our 
work. Rather than that. I should prefer to put at the 
service of the cause a portion of my salary, and I will cheer- 
fully yield one quarter part of it rather than have the music, 
the schools, the missions and the various charities suffer, and 
| authorize you to act on that basis. I trust that the choir 
and the music generally will not be suffered to languish, and 
that whatever lack there may be in the revenues from the 
rentings may be made up by the gentlemen of the church and 
the society, who are as deeply interested ‘in the welfare of 
Plymouth Church as I am, and who will, I doubt not, be glad 
to join me in showing their interest in the same way. For- 
ward and upward, should be our motto. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

This letter being read at the annual meeting of the 
church, Jan. 10, the thanks of the society were tendered to 
Mr. Beecher and his offer accepted. It was explained 
that this action did not reduce the salary of Mr. Beecher 
to $15,000—the meeting had no authority to do so. Mr. 
Beecher’s salary was still $20,000, but this year he chose 
to make to the church a gift of $5,000. 


A Conference of P. E. Churches in the diocese of Con- 
necticut was held at New Haven, January &th, for the 
purpose of considering various practical topics concerning 
the denominational life and work. These were limited to 
five, the time being so distributed among the speakers as 
to confine the exercises to a single day and yet secure a 
fair treatment for each. The scope of the conference may 
be inferred from the list of subjects, to wit: 

I. The duty of Christians in the matter of relieving the 
poor. Essay by Mr. William Hamersley, Hartford. Address 
by the Rev. William Tatlock, Stamford. 

If. The relation of the Sunday-school to the parish. Essay 
by the Rev. J. F. Bingham, D.D., Waterbury. Address by 
the Rev. E. 8. Lines, West Haven. 

IIL. Sunday-school literature. Essay by Mr. M. B. Cope- 
land, Middletown. Address by the Rev. W. A. Johnson, Salis- 
bury. 

IV. The church work of the laity. Essay by Professor D. 
C. Eaton, New Haven. Address by the Rev. 8. D. McConnell, 
Middletown. 

V. How is the growing popular neglect of public worship 
to be remedied? Essay by the Rev. Samuel H. Giesy, D.D., 
Norwich. Address by the Rev. E. Harwood, D.D., New 
Haven. 


The discussions brought out a good deal of practical 








thought, more or less tinged with ecclesiasticism. Consid- 
erable attention was devoted to Sunday-school work. The 
Rev. Mr. Lines, in his paper upon this topic, found three 
points of weakness in the system as it exists, viz.: 1st. The 
absence of children in church at morning and evening 
prayer. 2d. The usurpation of home iustruction by the 
Sunday-school. 3d. Poor quality of instruction given in 
the schools. His conclusions in view of these defects are 
worth quoting: 

* But I cannot see my way clear,” he said, ‘to giving up 
the Sunday school. Time spent in the pulpit In making the 
regular service attractive to children can be much better 
spent than in demolishing Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall and 
others of whom most of the congregation bave never heard. 
People will come when the gospel is simply preached, and 
children will be more.attracted by a singing in which they 
can join than by a paid quariette. As we cannot make all 
homes Christian homes we can make our schools do as much 
as possible in supplying a lack at home. The clergy should 
keep a close supervision of the school, shape its course of in- 
struction, and choose its teachers. My conclusion is that the 
Sunday school has great defects to which we should be awake, 
and which we should continually try to modify and remove.” 

A very limited appreciation of the Sunday school system 
was shown by Prof. D. C. Eaton in his paper on the 
‘*Church Work of the Laity.” 


** Holding as I do," he said, “*the opinion that attendance 
upon the regular church service is genrrally better for chil- 
dren, even very young children, than the Surday school. it 
can scarcely be expected of me that I should extol the work 
of a Sunday school teacher.” 

Nor does Prof. Eaton, though a layman himself, seem to 
hold any more liberal views as to the scope of lay effort in 
general. 

“If a layman,” he says, “‘ feelsa strong inward call of the 
Holy Spirit to preach, and he is within the jurisdiction of a 
bishop of bis church, I do not see why he should not take the 
proper measures to become a candidate for holy orders, and 
thus obtain, after his probation, the right not only to preach, 
but also to administer the sacraments. . . . But apart from 
preaching, as I have just now defined it, there is room for a 
layman’s work among his fellow-men. He may certainly 
converse upon matters of religion, or write upon them. He 
may read an essay or take part in a discussion, if he is modest 
about it, but he will always be careful to remember that he 
does it as a layman.” 

This definition of a layman’s functions is about as re- 
freshing as the hypothesis with which Mr. Eaton washes 
his hands of the layman who is out of the Episcopal 
ark. “If he is a churchman,” says the professor, he will 
most certainly prefer to consult the wishes and ask the 
advice of the proper church authority. If he is nota 
churchman, let his own Master judge him.” 

GLEANINGS. 

—Thirteen members were added to Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Portland, on Sunday, Jan. 6. 

—The Reformed Episcopal Church now numbers 60 clergy- 
men, 50 parishes, and about 4,000 communicants, 

—The Winthrop society of Holbrook, Mass., will build a 
$15,000 church in place of the one burned Christmas morning. 

—The effect of the recent revival at Manchester. N. H., was 
shown, Sunday, January 6, in the addition of 317 members to 
the various Protestant churches, the Franklin street Congre- 
gational church receiving #2 and the Hanover street Congre- 
gational 77. 

—Probably the largest ordination service ever held in 
America was that at the Grand Seminarv (Roman Catholic), 
Montreal, Canada, December 22. On that day forty-five 
pries sand thirty-one deacons and sub-deacons were ordained. 
Many of them were from the United States. 

—Ata late meeting of the synod of Virginia in Alexandria 
a new Presbytery was set off, to be called the Presbytery of 
Maryland. It consists of those churches formerly in Chesa- 
peake Presbytery, north of the boundary line between Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and the District of Columbia. 

—A call has been extended by the Union Church in New- 
burg, of which the Rev. Wendell Prime and Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall were successively pastors, to the Rey. Fred. B. 
Savage, la‘'e of Cherry Vallvy, N.Y. Mr. Savage isa man of 
fine parts and culture, and an excellent preacher, and the 
church fs one of the most important on the upper Hudson, 

—Rededication services were held Sunday, Jan. 6. in the 
Methodist Episcopal © urch in Freeport. L. L, the building 
having been recently enlarged and remodeled. Bishop Simp- 
son preached the sermon. Presiding Elder Graves preached in 
the afternoon; the evening sermon was by Prof Buttz of the 
Drew Theological Seminary. The pastor of the church is the 
Rev. W. R. Webster. 

—The Rev. C. 0. Hanmer, of the M. E. Church, has been 
suspended from the ministry for four months for having 
preached for over a year and a half to an organized body of 
one hundred and fifty disaffected members who had with- 
drawn from the M. E. Church at Saugerties, N. Y. On ac- 
count of this action of the conference Mr. Hanmer has 
withdrawn from the M. E. denomination, and proposes with 
his society to seek admission in some Other denomination, 

—Calls have been extended as follows: By the Baptist 
Church in Camden, N. J., to Rev. J. H Cox, of the Senior 
Class in the Newton, Maas.. Theological Seminary (accepted) ; 
by the Ithaca (N. Y.) Congregational Church to the Rev. J. 
C. Kimball, of Newport, R. I. (declined); by the First Presby- 
terian Church at Providence, R. I., to the Rev. Thos. Perry, 
of Ottawa, Ill. (accepted); by the Eastford Massachusetts 
Baptist Church to the Rev. P. Matthewson formerly of East 
Lyme. Ct.; by the Lafayette Square Presbytenan Church, 
Baltimore, to the Rev. Joseph Jennison of Philadelphia. 

—Pastoral resignations are noted as follows: The Rev. Dr. 
Coggeshall from the church at Duxbury, Mass.; the Rev. 
Elnathan Davis from the First Congregational Church at 
Auburn, Mass.; the Rev. A H. Morrill, principal of Proctor 
Academy at Andover. Mr. Morrill goes to the Christian 
Church at Marion, Ind.; the Rev. W.8. Barnes of the First 
Unitarian Church, at Woburn, Mass.; the Rev. Mr. Merrifield 
from the Vershire, Vt., Baptist Church; the Rev. Dr. T. 8. 
Childs from the Congregational Society at Windsor Locks, 
Ct.. where he has been acting as stated supply—the society 
has called the Rev. Mr. Goodale, of Spencer, N. Y.; Rabbi 
Judah Wechsler from the New Haven, Ct., Congregation 
Mishkam Israel. 
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JEHOSHAPHAT’S PROSPERITY. 
January 27th.—2 Chronicles xvii., 1-10. 

And they taught in Judah, and had the book of the law of 
the Lord with them. and went about throughout all the cities 
of Judah, and taught the people.’’—2 CHRON. xvii.. 9. 

“EHOSHAPHAT, the son of Asa, began his reign 
e) at thirty-five years of age and reigned for twenty- 
tive years. In character more like David than any 
other of the Jewish kings, Judah under-his reign in 
external prosperity more nearly rivaled the grandeur of 
David's kingdom. He fortified the cities of Judah and 
Benjamin and those which Asa, his father, had taken 
from Ephraim. He carried out the reforms inaugurated 
by Asa, first by setting personally an example of true 
religion by his own life and walk; next by initiatiog 
vigorous measures for abolishing the idolatries practiced 
throughout the entire kiogdom; and finally by inaugu- 
rating, or rather re-establishing, a system of popular 
education adapted to the age and its circumstances. 
Anart from the taxes levied by the law officers he re- 
ceived presents from Judah, and it is said of him that 
he ‘‘had riches and honor in abundaace.” 

The most notable feature of his reign, at least of the 
early portion of it, was the measures which he took to 
revive learning. Superstition bas no enemy so greatly 
and deservedly dreaded as popular education; and 
superstitious religions have therefore never promoted 
the education of the people. Heathendom has never 
possessed any system of universal instruction. Com- 
mon scbools were unknown to Egypt, Greece or Rome. 
The wisdom of Egypt was for the priesthood ; the 
schools of Athens fur the cultured and leisurely few ; 
the education of Rome was almost exclusively «military. 
The empire of China may seem to affurd an exception 
to this general rule, but it is an exception only in ap- 
pesrance. The object of education ia China is simply 
to develop the memory and thus to strengthen and in- 
tensify obedience to authority. Men are not taught by 
the school system of China to think for themselves, but 
only to receive the system inculcated by the mandarios.: 

The far-famed culture of Greece never extended be- 
yond a limited circle. The only schools at Athens were 
private schools, and the vast mass of the people, both 
in Greece and Rome, were utterly uneducated. 

The world owes its common scho)] systems to the 
Jewish religion. The Mosaic laws devolved the duty 
of education, first, upon the parents; secondly, upon a 
Levitical order ; and, finally, upon an order of prophets 
who fulfilled the double function of the modern press 
and the modern pulpit. Numerous references in the 
Old Testament history prove that reading, writing and 
arithmetic were generally known to the people, and 
teachers and teaching are constantly referred to.2, From 
the time of the restoration of the Jews, after the Cap- 
tivity, school-houses were established and schools were 
maintained in connection with the village synagogues. 
At the time of Christ every synagogue had its school, 
and for every twenty-five children ia the parish a teacher 
was required; and a far larger proportion of the people 
could read and write than in England in the days of 
Henry VIII. 

From Judaism popular education passed into Chris- 
tianity. The synods and councils cf the early Church 
required the education of all the people. One council 
ordered that a grammar school should be established in 
connection with every cathedral and parochial schools 
in every town and village, and other schools wherever 
opportupity could be found. Schools were founded 
with the churcbes by all the early missionaries, and 
education and preaching of the Gospel went together.: 

As the church of the middle ages became paganized 
education of the many fell into disuse and disrepute. 
Bacon’s celebrated aphorism, ‘‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing,” is essentially of pagan origin. With 
the revival of religion came, also, a revival of letters. 
The present educational sentiment of Germany dates 
from the Reformation. Lu:zher’s ideas respectiog schools 
were far in advance of any previously maintained, and 
were nearly identical with those now upheld in Ger- 
many and the United States. The first charity schools 
in E gland were established by the Puritans, and the 
religion which is based upon the Bible has everywhere 
aud always cultivated that capacity for reading without 
which the Bible is a sealed book.‘ 

The revival of learning, therefore, inaugurated by 
Jehoshaphat, is but an historical episode which has its 
paralle] in almost every reformation of true religion. 
The method adopted was an itinerant system. Appar- 
ently (this is the implication of verse 7) some permanent 
teaching was established in the great cities, while Levites 











1 See Johnson's China, page 199, ete. 

?See Abbott's “ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge,” ar- 
ticle “ Schools,” and Scripture references there given. 

* Johnson's Cyclopedia, article “Common Schools.” 

* See School and Army in Germany," 296; Johnson's Cyclo- 
pedia, article ‘Common Schools; Abbott’s Dictionary of 
Religious Knowledge, article “ Schools.” 








also traveled through the country teaching in the smaller 
towns, and perhaps aiding also in tbe larger ones by a 
kind of missionary educational service. The basis of 
instruction was the book of the law of the Lord. The 
obligations of men to one another and to God constitut- 
ed the most important part of this revival of instruction. 

The results of these reforms, religious and educa- 
tional, were in every way beneficial. They brought 
peace into the kingdom, prosperity to the court, encour- 
agement and strength to the king’s heart, respect for 
the nation from surrounding nations, a revival of com- 
merce, a marked growth in buildings, castles and store 
cities; and it was followed by the organization of a 
standing army, with headquarters at Jerusalem but 
with divisions in the various fenced cities throughout 
all Judah.’ 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The cause of Jehoshaphat’s prosperity. He sought 
to the Lord God of unis father; ¢. ¢., he made the ap- 
proval of God the first object of his life. His course 


‘illustrates Matthew vi., 33; Romans viii., 1, etc., and 


shows us what it is to be ‘‘ followers of Jesus Christ.” 

2. The result of his religious reformation. First, to 
himself externally, riches and honor. Compare pro- 
verbs, viii., 18. Second, peace and joy in his own soul : 
‘“‘His heart was lifted up in the ways of the Lord.” 
Compare Christ’s promise to all that seek after him. 
John xiv., 27. Third, to the nation material prosperity. 

3. The foundation of national prosperity 1s universal 
education and universal religion. 

4. The true way to the respect of other nations and 
prosperity in all commercial relations with them is the 
way of honor, honesty, integrity, righteousness. The 
course of Judah under the reigao of Jehoshaphat is one 
worthy of study by all American voters at the present 
time. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





UP-LIFTED HEARTS. 


Paul: Thou which teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself ? Melancthon : I feel sure that I have not otherwise 
handled theology than that I might derive profit to myself. 
Martyn: my first great business on earth is the sanctifica- 
tion of my own soul. Vinet: Our first business is to be 
our own pastor. Davies: Before I preached a sermon to 
others, I derived good from it myself. Jehoshaphat: His 
heart was lifted up in the ways of the Lord: moreover he 
took away the high places and groves out of Judah. Also 
he sent princes, Levites, and they taught the book of the 
law of the Lord. Take good heed unto yourselves ; then 
will you take good heed unto the flock, to feed it. We are 
not prepared to teach the lesson until we have taught its 
truths to our own souls. With our hearts lifted up, glad and 
happy, in the ways of the Lord—the ways of humility, 
forgiveness of sins, and glad obedience—we may teach 
others, Indeed, the full heart must speak. 





1 Verses 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 19. 
4a = » 
Pooks and Authors. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD. 

Dr. Dawson, who isa well known geologist held in 
high esteem on both continents, has made an attempt in 
this book to reconcile the two records of creation. 
From the fact that he is a member of various learned 
societies one would think it safe to accept as ‘* science” 
anything which he might offer. The Bible, however, 
has suffered too much from “science,” made to suit 
its supposed necessities, to accept without question 
everything which presents itself under that name, no 
matter from what source. 

We therefore purpose to look into his book in no 
unkind or captious spirit to see whether its statements 
have that basis in the facts of our world’s history. as 
science bas revealed them, which would entitle it to the 
name that its author has given it. Our examination 
must necessarily be brief; we therefore pass over the 
first hundred pages to those parts of the book which 
treat of matters pertaining to physical science. 

We are told (p. 105) that when darkness covered the 
deep ‘‘ there was a vaporous or aeriform mass mantling 
the surface of our nascent planet,” and ‘that without 
was the darkness of space, destitute at least of those 
greater luminaries which are of primary importance to 
us.” In other words, after our world had become a 
solid sphere, covered with a misty deep, and ‘* the wa- 
ters stood above the hills,” the sun had not yet been 
formed and light, at least in our system, was unknown, 
Is this in accord with the belief held by all scientific 
men who, with Dr. Dawson, hold the nebular hypoth- 
esis, that light and heat were generated by the conden- 
sation of nebulous matter, and the fact that present 
gaseous nebule do actually give light? 

In regard to what light is, there is a confusion of ideas, 
We are told (page 116) that it ‘‘ appears more probable 
that light is merely the undulations of ether,” yet on 














1“ The Origin of the World, according to Revelation and 
Science,” by J. W. Dawson, LL.D, F.R.S., F.G.S. New York; 
Harper & Bros. 








page 188 it is spoken of as a substance, as follows: 
‘*The first operation of the first day was the creation of 
light, . . . then we have the separation of the light and 
darkyess, previously, it is to be presumed, intermixed.” 
Here we stop a moment to inquire if ‘ the first opera- 
tion of the first day was the creation of light,” when 
was matter created? Can ft be that Dr. Dawson means 
that light was created before matter, or else that matter 
is eternal? 

A little further on, to meet the supposed needs of the 
Mosaic account, he devises a special geology of which 
science knows nothing, a pre-Paleozoic flora, contain- 
ing not merely the seedless, flowerlcss plants, but the 
highest orders, viz. : seed- bearing herbs, and trees bear- 
ing fruit whose seed is inside of it. He supposes this 
early vegetation entirely destroyed and submerged be- 
neath the ocean, and that long, long afterwards fossil 
geology as known to us begins in only the very lowest 
orders and works through the ages up to its first high 
estate. Of that remarkable pre-Paleozoic flora he offers 
no proof save that it must be so because Hugh Miller's 
supposition, placing the herbage and fruit-trees of Moses 
in the carboniferous period, is evidently erroneous. In- 
deed, he himself confesses that his supposition ‘‘ does 
not harmonize with the facts of geology,” but he thinks 
‘*it is possible ” that such a flova may yet be discovered. 
Is this ‘‘ science’? 

The fourth day also requires a special science. ‘ Pre- 
viously to this time [see page 200] there had been no 
distinctly marked seasons, . . nor were the limits 
of days at all accurately defined.” This is given not 
as a conjecture, but asa fact. What does it mean? If 
the earth’s axis was not then oblique, there were of 
course no seasons. If it was oblique, there must have 
been seasons as distinctly defined as now, by the length 
of the days, if not by changes of temperature. Perhaps 
the most remarkable statement in the book is that ‘‘ the 
limits of days were not at all accurately defined.” It 
is easy to understand that when the earth was self- 
luminous, and consequently intensely hot very long 
before water rested upon it, there might bave been one 
perpetual day, as now in the sun, but how there could 
be ‘‘ days with limits not at all accurately defined” is 
inconceivable. If it means anything, it is that the days 
bad no limits of place, or else none of time. Evidently 
the idea, so far as any definite thought underlies the 
expression, is that chaotic confusion affected the days; 
a condition utterly impossible, unless by a special, and, 
as far as we can see, useless miracle, the laws of motion 
were changed. 

We are also told (page 203) that ‘‘ the obliquity of the 
earth's axis is apparently included in the arrangements 
of the fourth day,” and as he has placed the fourth day 
after the appearance of herbs and fruit-trees, and before 
the Paleozoic age, the obliquity must have been 
brought about in the intervai This is a very large con- 
clusion to found upon mere conjecture, and, like the 
pre-Paleozoic vegetation, apper”s to have been devised 
to meet his exegetical necessities. Dr. Dawson does 
not offer even a suggestion of « reason, on scientific 
grounds, for believing that this great and important 
event happened at that particular time. 

If all this be true; if there were fruit trees before 
the Paleozoic Age; if these were destroyed and sunk 
beneath the ocean before any animal life appeared; if 
after such a flora there was a time when the days had 
po accurately-defined limits, and if the axis of the earth 
became oblique, as now, between that flora and the 
flora first known to geology; and if, after our globe hed 
attained its present condition, so far as to be solid and 
covered with water, there was no sun light outside of 
our earth’s dark envelope; aud if Dr. Dawson's under- 
standing of the account be co:rect, he, so far as he goes, 
makes out an agreement between the Two Records. 
But he has no right to assume these propositions to be 
true, and, until he shall establish their truth on scientific 
grounds, the book which he has written is not entitled 
to be styled ‘‘ The Origin of the World, According to 
Revelation and Science,” for science makes none of these 
statements. ; 

Dr. Dawson shows a reverent spirit, full of confi- 
dence in Revelation, and ready to believe all that hé 
finds in it. His difficulties come from mistaking what 
has been attributed to Moses for what Moses really did 
say. He is silent as to why light is pron unced 
good before its separation from darkaess; why the ac- 
count says ‘‘’twas evening and ‘twas morning the 
second day” instead of ‘‘ the evening and the morning 
were the second day,” as our Bibles have it; why, in 
the fourth period, signs, seasons, days and years are 
mentioned so particularly, while, with the exception of 
days, the far more natural and, to the Hebrews, more 
important measure of time, the months, are omitted; 
why the light, and the land, the trees and herbs, the 
arrangements of the fourth period, water animals and 
land animals have each a special verdict of good, while 
the firmament has none, nor has man, except so far 
as they, in common with everything else, are broadly 
included in the general verdict of very good. 

On all these points, and many more which it would 
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be easy to name, Dr. Dawson says nothing. Yet ‘‘the 
severe precision of the language warns us against the 
neglect of the smallest peculiarities in its diction.” (See 
page 125.) How much more should it warn us against 
such wholesale neglect ? 

In the appendix are ten or twelve essays on some of 
the scientific-theological questions of the day. The 
reader is at once conscious of a different atmosphere. 
It seems scarcely possible that they are the produetion 
of the same pen that wrote the body of the book, There 
is no confusion of ideas, no science devised to order, 
and no lack of careful study. They are well worth atten- 
tive reading, and do no discredit to the high reputation 
of their author. We have had time only to glance over 
them, but such is the impression which they have left 
upon us, 


““Every-Day Text, Hymn, Prayer and Record” for a 
year is compiled by the author of ‘‘ Sunshine and Star- 
light.” This is an effort to get a world, hard driven with 
common cares, to catch up even so small a bit of spiritual 
food each day as a single text, and breathe a prayer of 
half-a-dozen lines. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Two attractive books of travel, made up of selections 
from ‘* Lippincott’s Magazine,” are entitled respectively 
“Places, Persons and Things,” and ‘* Wanderings in Four 
Continents.” It often seems a pity with respect to some 
readable magazine article that it should be presented in 
such ephemeral shape. In choosing for greater perma- 
nence the papers which form these! books, the Messrs. Lip- 
pincott seem to have exercised a fair discrimination. 

“Souci,” by Mrs. J. H. Twells, is a queer mélange of 
different phases of European life, taking in among its 
characters Parisian street arabs, Swiss peasantry, English 
tourists on the continent, opera singers, Italian patriots 
and German nobility. Despite its extreme improbability, 
the story is not uninteresting. There is a good deal of 
vivid description and tender sentiment, especially relating 
to the child life of the little waifs in Paris. In this part 
of the book the author is at her best. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 

‘“What He Cost Her,” by James Payn, and ‘‘A Young 
Wife’s Story,” by Harriette Bowra, are two of the latest 
additions to Harper’s Library of Select Novels. The 
former has the merit of an original plot, which is well 
worked up to an effective climax. The characters, how- 
ever, are not particularly fascinating, and, with all her 
troubles, the heroine fails to command the reader's entire 
sympathy. In the latter of the two stories we have the 
stereotyped experience of a young stepmother, told in an 
entertaining way, though not so well as it has heretofore 
been done by Miss Yonge and Mrs. Muloch-Craik. 

‘Thoughts on the Book of Job,” by R. F. Hutchinson, 
M.D., etc. The author is surgeon-major in the Bengal 
Army, and has noted his thoughts during a perusal of the 
Book of Job while on duty in India, at a remote station 
where literary helps were few, but those few scholarly. 
It is evidently a work done out of the writer’s delight in 
this ancient poem. He holds to the ‘‘actual” as opposed 
to the “imaginative” theory of the Book of Job; and 
places the incidents in the Abrahamic age, in spite of the 
recently advanced theory that the author was one of the 
** knights of Solomon’s round-table.” (Bagster & Sons.) 

Rev. J. W. Bonham, Church evangelist, sounds a note 
of warning to careless Christians and voluptuaries from 
“The Temple of Pleasure.” The book is a mixture of 
what seems to be religious intention, mythological illustra- 
tion, and dialogue after the manner of John Bunyan— 
diluted. The rhetoric is of the ‘‘ storm and stress” period; 
as, for example, the programme of the concert in heaven, 
where “the sweet soprano of glorified children, the rich 
alto of redeemed women, the moving tenor and rich bass 
of blood-bought men join in the new song, . . . and 
precious infants warble the grace-notes!” (W. B. Mucklow.) 

“The Art of Beauty” is issued by Harper & Brothers. 
It is written by Mrs. H. R. Haweis, and first appeared as 
a series of papers in ‘St. Paul’s Magazine” and attracted 
a large circle of readers. Its republication in this country 
is opportune; for, while we are giving so much attention 
to the beautifying of our homes it behooves us to be in- 
formed as to the best adorning of their occupants; and 
whilst we are giving ourselves to the study of all manner 
of clay fabrics, let us know what style of decoration will 
make the earthen vessels of our heavenly treasure most 
an ornament and a delight where they are set among their 
fellows. Mrs, Haweis has put the whole matter sensibly, 
forcibly and without waste of words, and has enforced her 
womanly good sense by apt drawings of matters as they 
are and as they should be. 

‘“* The Wolf at the Door” is the startling title of the latest 
of the ‘‘No Name” series. As these books appear from 
time to time the reader takes them up hoping at last to 
tind the great American novel—and lays them down dis- 
appointed. Two or three ofthe series have been marked 
by considerable strength. This one is more bright than 
strong, and is bright only in parts. The scene is laid in 
Boston, and the characters live in a whirl of benevolent, 
social and literary enterprise, as Boston people, we believe, 
always do. One is likely to infer from reading the story, 
and particularly from the fact that one of the most impor- 
tant characters is not once brought into the scene of ac- 
tion, that it is the writer's first book. Her (?) talent, which 
seems to be considerable, would no doubt show to better 
advantage in short stories, where the difficulties of con- 
struction are not so large. (Roberts Broa) 

A. Williams & Co., of Boston, have published a book of 
** Early New England interiors,” by Arthur Little, which 
will, we hope, preserve the memory of some of the features 








of old New England domestic architecture. We do not 
think the old New England churches, nor the court 
houses, afford specimens of architecture to be perpetuated. 
But the best old homes of New England are full of stairs, 
of wainscoting, of mantels, of panel work, and cornices, 
of recessed windows, and stately doors, and curious cup- 
boards, that might well be studied, and with modifications 
made to be parts of modern domestic architecture. We 
trust the book will have a sale which will encourage the 
author and publisher to continue the series. Only a 
beginning has been made. There are many “ exteriors” 
that deserve to be preserved, not alone in New England, 
but along the Mohawk Valley; in Pennsylvania, in Mary- 
land and Virginia. While the colonial builders were yet 
under the influence of the old English domestic architec- 
ture, they produced results that are worthy of preservation 
and reproduction. 

No magazine is more deserving of the hearty support of 
the public than the ‘‘ Aldine,” (New York, James Sutton, 
Pres., 20 Vesey St.). At its early publication it began in a 
modest way to cater to the taste for the beautiful, although 
not primarily established for that purpose. After a year 
or two of gratifying success, Mr. James Sutton, the pro- 
prietor, determined to extend its scope and character, and 
to this end introduced, at great expense, a succession of 
most admirable drawings by American artists which have 
given the ‘‘ Aldine” the undoubted right to style itself 
the “ Art Journal of America.” It is of no small interest 
to trace the progress of this periodical. Each year has 
shown a steady improvement in its literary contents, 
engravings and typographical excellence. Mr. Sutton is 
an enthusiast in his work. He lives in the ‘“‘ Aldine,” talks 
of the “ Aldine” and finds in his administration of its 
affairs the highest enjoyment and satisfaction. The suc- 
cess of the ‘‘ Aldine ” was twice celebrated by public din- 
ners at which many of the most prominent in literary and 
social circles and in the pulpit were present. Then came 
disaster in the shape of a fire which destroyed the work of 
several years. Technical objections by Insurance com- 
panies delayed the settlement of claims, and the resources 
were seriously crippled. The courts decided in Mr. 
Sutton’s favor and the ‘“‘ Aldine” again entered upon a 
still higher plane of attractiveness and usefulness. The 
numbers for the past year have been unusually rich in en- 
gravings and the bound volume for the past two years is a 
most admirable exposition of the great excellence attained 
in this country by the printing art. 

Some more juveniles claim a notice this week. ** Gold 
and Gilt,” by Archie Fell (Henry Hoyt), is a good book 
for the Sunday-school library. The story is either 
built from the golden texts for one year or else the 
texts fit the story wonderfully well. It seems a little ar- 
tificial to have a story gallop over several years, but 
the texts, at the head of each chapter, come marching 
along every seventh day in the most sedate manner. 
Dr. Macduff has written and Carter & Bros. have published 
‘“*A Life of Our Lord for the Young.” If the life of our 
Lord needs to be more simply told than the evangelists 
have told it, then this isa work well done. Dr. Macduff 
is always devout and interesting, and the work is hand- 
somely printed and beautifully illustrated by A. Rowan. 
We rather question, however, whether a veritable angel 
“troubling the waters” of Bethesda is the kind of help St. 
John’s story needs to make it more real The American 
Sunday School Union publish ‘‘ The Story of a Hessian,” 
by Lucy E. Guernsey. This is a tale of the Revolution in 
New Jersey. The Hessian was kidnapped by the agents 
of King George and shipped with the British army to 
America. He is a capital fellow, but his knowledge of 
English is phenomenal. His story is told in a style of 
which this is a sample: ‘ Philip leaned his head against 
the door of the hen-house, and wept bitterly, with those 
deep and indrawn sobs which are so dreadful to hear.”°—— 
The author of ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor” is most heartily 
welcomed to the ranks of those who give their best efforts 
for the entertainment and instruction of that capricious 
public— ‘‘the juvenile from six to sixty.” ‘ About 
Old Story Tellers” is a book which awakens thejJfmem- 
ories of those who have not opened the covers of a 
juvenile work since they were closed for the last time a 
quarter of a century and more ago; while in Mr. Mitchell's 
volume the new generation will find just enough of ‘‘ Gulli- 
ver,” ‘‘Arabian Knights,” ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and the 
youthful aspects of Scott, Goldsmith, Bunyan, and Edge- 
worth, to cause them to seek these good old books and 
stories, and to awaken anew the interest in these old- 
fashioned tales—*‘ written in good straignt-forward Eng- 
lish, with good straight-forward intent.” It is in every 
way a most delightful book, inside and out. The illustra- 
tor apparently laid out his work to put a picture upon 
every page, and when by some oversight this was not done 





fhe apologizes at once by putting two on the next leaf. 


(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The “ Presbyterian Weekly ” (Baltimore, Md.) has en 
larged its sheet, and is full of bright, breezy and interest- 
ing matter. 

—A new novel from the pen of Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis, entitled “‘A Law Unto Herself,” is announced by 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

—Canon Farrar’s two sermons on Future Punishment 
are to be printed, with others of his preached at West- 
minster Abbey, in a volume entitled ‘‘ The Eternal Hope."’ 
Macmillan, London and New York, is to be the pub- 
lisher. 

—Shelley’s Poems” come to us in a most attractive form 
from the Riverside Press of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, 
uniform with other volumes of the British poets. Admirers 
of Queen Mab and Prometheus Unbound will be glad to read 
them in this shape. 





—Dodd, Mead & Co. have nearly ready a story by Hesba 
Stretton, entitled “‘ Through the Needle’s Eye.” The de- 
mand for Lubke’s ‘ History of Art,’ published by the 
same house, has already exhausted the first edition. A 
second one will shortly be issued. 

—The “ Nineteenth Century” for January contains ar- 
ticles by Sir Garnet Wolseley, Prof. Tyndall, Joseph Arch, 
George Potter, Capt. Gambier, R.N., John Holmes, M.P., 
Dr, Doran, Prof. Ruskin, W. H. Mallock, Alfred Wills, 
().C,, Dean Stanley and Mr. Gladstone. 

—Messrs. Bagster & Sons, of London, have in preparation 
“Studies on the Times of Abraham,” by the Rev. H. G 
Tompkins. This work aims at giving a graphic account 
of the civilized world in which Abraham lived, from Elam 
on the east to Egypt on the west, drawn from all the exist- 
ing results of Egyptological and Assyriological research 

—David Kaufmann, Theological Professor at the Hebrew 
Seminary in Buda-Pesth, has written a monograph upon 
‘Daniel Deronda,” in which he takes occasion to thank 
George Eliot for her wonderful skill in portraying Jewish 
life and character. He confesses himself astonished at he1 
ripe knowledge and comprehension, and out-of-the-way re 
search into Jewish lore. 

—The January-February number of the * International 
teview ” contains Mr. Whittier’s sonnet on Thiers; papers 
on the ‘‘Elements of National Wealth.” by David A. 
Wells; ‘The second harvest at Olympia,” by Dr. Curtius;: 
“First Impressions of Athens,” by Edward A. Freeman, 
D.C.L.; **Sumner’s Place in History,” by Ben. Perley Poore; 
**Money and its Laws,” by Prof. W. G. Sumner; “ ln- 
perial Federalism in Germany,” by Baron Von Holtzen- 
dorff, of Munich; *‘ Modern Love,” by Dr. Samuel Osgood; 
“The Count of the Electoral Vote,” by Alexander H. 
Stephens; “Artin Europe, XIIT.,.” by Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton; and book reviews by Dr. John Hall, Dr. Samuel 
Osgood, and others. 

—Dr. Schliemann holds with respect to the study of 
the Greek language that if boys were only taught modern 
Greek first—which he had learnt in six weeks—they could 
learn ancient Greek so as “to read with the greatest 
fluency Homer, Thucydides, and Sophocles,” and so as te 
write tolerably good dissertations in twelve months at 
most. For his own part, he claims to have learned it up 
to this point in only four months, but then he was thirty 
four when he began. The London “ Spectator,” however, 
dissents from this opinion : 

“ Whetber you learn ancient Greek through the modern,” 
it says, “or modern Greek through the ancient, no average 
boy can learn to read Thucydides * with the greatest fluency * 
in twelve months, or three times twelve months, any more 
than he will learn ‘German in six lessons without a master,’ 
or will learn ‘a lucrative and profitable profession for thir- 
teen stamps.’” 

—Father Curci’s book is announced. It is to be an octavo 
of 250 pages, entitled ‘‘The Disagreement between the 
Church and Italy, considered with reference to a particular 
fact.” The following is the table of contents: I. Di gmas 
and their connected truths. IJ. Legitimate powers and 
their possible modifications, II. Origin and development 
of a pretended Catholic, or at least ecclesiastical doctrine. 
(This means the doctrine of the necessary restoration of 
the temporal power to its status quo.) IV. A possible 
understanding between the Church and Italy: 
cerning “politicai abstention.” V. Political journalism, 
the Syllabus and the Liberal Catholics. VI. Disastrous 
effects, past and future, of persistent alienation between 
the Church and Italy. VII. The facts that have given 
occasion to this book. VIII. The ways of Providence 
studied in the course of the events in question. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons’ first publications for the New Year 
will be as follows: The new and enlarged edition of God- 
win’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Biography,” continued to August, 
1877; ‘*Comparative Psychology, or the Growth and 
Grades of Intelligence,”’ by President John Bascom; ‘* The 
Conquest of New Mexico and California,” a historical and 
personal narrative by Gen. P. St. George Cooke; ‘‘ Over 
Mental Work,” by Dr. Wm. A. Hamnmond; ‘‘A Manual of 
Nursing,” by Dr. Victoria White, revised and edited by 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi; ** Canoeing in Kanuckia,” by 
C. L. Norton and John Habberton, illustrated; ‘* Pottery: 
How it is Made, Its Shape and Decoration,’’ by Col. Geo. 
Ward Nichols; “*A Handbook of Ceramic Art,” by M. 8. 
Lockwood; ‘‘A Series of Art Manuals,” edited by Mr. 
Robert Carter, Principal of the Cooper Union School of 
Design, of which the first will be ‘‘ The Art of Sketching 
from Nature”; ‘*‘ The Elective Franchise in the U. 8.,” by 
D. C. MeMillan; a volume on “ Railroads and Railroad 
Questions,” by Charles Francis Adams, Jr.; the first vol- 
ume of their ‘‘ Pulpit Teachings,” containing twelve ser- 
mons by representative New York preachers on the Nature 
and Work of Christ. 


and con- 


300KS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publicatums delivered at the Kdit- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknou ledged in its earliest 
eubsequent ixsue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 
advising ux of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles Publishers. Price. 
Crafts. Rev. W. F.. “ [lustrations on the International Les- 

Ek ddak.@ obs tancnpeasanbares ....Fairbanks & Co 
Dix, Wm. Giles, * Why a Catholicin the Nineteenth Century?” 
Catn. Pub. Soe, 
“Grey Abbey.” Star Series... . 2.2... ceseeees seceee Lippineott. 
Haydn, Rev. H.C... DD Lay Effort.” A.D. F. Randolph & Co. re) 
Hudson. Rev. LU. N., * Classical English Reade: .”’ 
Ginn & Heath. 
«a Appletons. 
..Littell & Gay. 
Lippincott. 





Fill, Chas. S., “Our Merchant Marine.” 
“ Littetl’s Living Age.” Vol. 20... 
Letournesan. Dr. Charles, “ Biologs estes oes 
Murray, Elizaveth, ** Why Don’t Fido Eat Candy? 
Authors’ Pub. Co 
Mathews, Julia A., “ Bessie Harrington's Venture.” 
Roberts Bros. 10 
Preston, Very Rev. Thomas 8., V.G.,“ Failure of Protestant- 
HOUR. nn. sc vvovcrccvoccccccccorecces ..... Kobt. Coddington. 
* Savings and Prayers.”.... . eeccess coccveces © ies wee 
“ The Wolf at the Door.”” No Name Neries....... Roberts Brus. 
We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 
Bibliotheen Sacra, Caradian Independent, International Review 
Guide to Holiness. Nineteenth Century, Princeton Keview. 
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CHAPTER XI.—(Continued.) 

“Y ABBY had compromised her pride in working for 
N “the minister,’ for the minister in early New En- 
gland times was the first gentleman of the parish, and a 
place in his family was a different thing from one in any 
other. 

Nevertheless, Nabby required to be guided with a deli- 
cate hand and governed with tact and skill. There were 
things that no free-born American girl would do, and Mrs. 
Cushing had the grace not to expect those things. For 
instance, no Yankee girl would come at the ringing ofa 
bell. To expect this would, as they held it, be to place 
them on a level with the negroes still retained as servants 
in some old families. It was useless to argue the point. 
Nabby’s cheeks would flush and her eyes flash, and the 
string of her tongue would be loosed, and she would pour 
forth torrents of declamation if one attempted to show 
that calling by a bell was no worse than calling by the 
voice or sending out one of the children. Mrs, Cushing did 
not try to do it. 

Another point was the right to enter the house by the 
front door. Now, as Nabby’s work lay in the kitchen and as 
her sleeping-room was just above, it was manifestly an in- 
convenience to enter by any other than the kitchen door. 
Nevertheless, she had heard the subject discussed among 
other girls, and had adinired the spirit shown by her inti- 
mate friend, Maria Pratt, when Mrs, Israel Deyter pointed 


out to her the propriety of entering by the back door,— ] 


“Mrs. Deyter, do you think there will be a back anda 
front door to heaven ?” 

But Mrs. Cushing avoided the solution of this theological 
problem by looking on with a smile of calm amusement 
when Nabby very conspicuously and perseveringly per- 
sisted in entering by the front door the first week of her 
engagement with the family. As nothing was said and 
nothing done about it, Nabby gradually declined into doing 
what was most convenient—went the shortest way to her 
work and room. Nabby was in her way and place a per- 
son worth making concessions to, for she was a workwoman 
not to be despised. Her mother, Mrs. Higgins, was one of 
those almost fabulous wonders of household genius who by 
early rising, order, system, neatness and dispatch reduced 
the seemingly endless labors of a large family to the very 
minimum of possibility. Consequently there was little 
occasion for the mistress of a family to overlook or to teach 
Nabby. When she entered the household she surveyed the 
situation with trained eyes, took an account of all work to 
be done, formed her system and walked through it daily 
with energetic ease, always securing to herself two or three 
hours of leisure every day in which to do her own cutting, 
fitting and sewing. According to the maxims in which she 
had been brought up, a girl that did not ‘‘ do up her work 
in the morning,” so as to have this interval of leisure, was 
not mistress of her business. On washing days Nabby’s 
work began somewhere in the latter part of the night, and 
daylight saw her flags of victory waving on the lines in 
the shape of renovated linen, and Nabby with great com- 
posure getting breakfast as on any other day. 

She took all her appointed work as a matter of course. 
Strong, young, and healthy, she scarcely knew what 
fatigue was. She was cheerful, obliging, and good-tem- 
pered, as thoroughly healthy people generally are. There 
was, to be sure, a little deposit of gunpowder in Nabby’s 
nature, and anybody who chose to touch a match to her 
self-esteem, her sense of personal dignity or independence, 
was likely to see a pretty lively display of fireworks; but 
it was always soon over, and the person making the exper- 
iment did not generally care to repeat it. 

But Hiel Jones found this chemical experiment irresist- 
ibly fascinating, and apparently did not care how often he 
burned his fingers with it. Hiel was somewhat blasé with 
easy conquests. 

The female sex have had in all ages their spoiled favor- 
ites, who are ungrateful just in proportion to the favors 
bestowed upon them; and Hiel was in his circle as much 
courted and pursued with flattering attentions as any 
spoiled tenor of the modern opera. For him did Lucinda 
and Jame bake surreptitious mountains of sponge cake. 
Small tributes of cream, butter, pies offVarious name and 
model, awaited him at different stopping-places, and were 
handed him by fair hands with flattering smiles. The 
Almira of whom Nabby discoursed with such energetic 
vehemence had knit Hiel a tippet, worked his name on a 
pocket-handkerchief with her hair, and even gone so far 
as to present him with one of the long yellow curls which 
Nabby was pleased to call ‘‘stringy.” Nabby’s curls cer- 
tainly could not have merited any such epithet, as every 
separate one of them had a will and a way of its own, and 
all were to the full as mutinous as their mistress. Yet Hiel 
would have given more for one of those rebellious curls 
than for all Almira’s smooth-brushed locks, and althougha 
kiss from Nabby was like a kiss from one on an electric 
stool, snapping and prickling at every touch, yet some- 
how the perverse Hiel liked the excitement of the shock. 

Hiel’s tactics for the subjugation of a female heart were 
in the spirit of a poet he never heard of: 

“ Pique her, and soothe in turns; 
Soon passion crowns thy hopes.” 

He instituted a series of regular quarrels with Nabby, 
varied by flattering attentions, and delighted to provoke 
her to anger, sure that she would say a vast deal more 
than she meant, and then, in the reaction which is always 
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sure to follow in the case of hot-tempered, generous people, 
he should find his advantage. 

So when the stars looked out blinking and winking 
through a steel-blue sky, Nabby, in the fascinating new 
bonnet, was handed into the smart new sleigh, tucked in 
with Hiel under a profusion of buffalo robes, and went 
jingling away. A supper and a dance awaited them at a 
village tavern ten miles off, and other sleighs and other 
swains with their ladies were on the same way, where we 
take our leave of them to follow our little Dolly into the 
parlors of the haute noblesse. 





CHAPTER XII. 
DOLLY GOES INTO COMPANY. 


WHEN Dolly found herself arrayed in her red dress and 
red shoes, her hair nicely curled, she was so happy that, 
to speak Scripturally, she leaped for joy—flew round and 
round, with her curls flying, like a little mad-cap—till her 
mother was obliged to apply a sedative exhortation. 

‘Take care, Dolly; take care. I can’t take you, now, 
unless you are good. If you get so wild as that I shall 
have to leave you at home. Come here, and let me talk to 
you.” 

And Dolly came and stood, grave and serious, at her 
mother’s knee, who, while she made over and arranged 
some of the tumbled curls, proceeded to fortify her mind 
for the coming emergency with suitable precepts. 

“It’s a great thing for a little girl like you, Dolly, to be 
allowed to sit up with grown people till nine o'clock, and 
to go out with your mamma, and I want you to be 
very careful and behave as a good little girl should. I 
take you so that you may learn good manners. Now, re- 
member, Dolly, you mustn't speak to any of them unless 
you are spoken to.” 

Dolly reflected on this precept gravely, and then said : 

‘Dont they speak to anyone except when they are 
spoken to?” 

‘* Yes, my dear, because they are grown-up people, and 
know when to speak and what is proper to be said. Little 
girls do not; so they must be silent. Little girls should be 
seen and not heard.” 

Dolly knew this maxim by heart already, aud she no 
more questioned the propriety of it than of any of the 
great laws of nature. 

After an interval of serious reflection, she asked: 

‘* But if any of them should talk to me, then I may talk 
to them, may It” 

“Yes, my dear; if anybody talks to you, you must an- 
swer; but be careful not to talk too long.” 

“Do you think, mamma, that Judge Gridley will be 
there?’ 

‘*“ Yes, my dear; I presume so.” 

‘** Because Iam acquainted with him,’’ remarked Dolly, 
gravely; ‘‘he always talks to me. He meets me some- 
times coming home from school and talks to me. I am 
glad he will there.”’ 

Mrs. Cushing smiled aside to her husband as she was 
tying on Dolly’s little hood, and then her father took her 
up in his arms and they started. 

Tea — in the highest circles of Poganuc began at 
six and ended at nine, and so when Dolly and her father 
and mother arrived they found a room full of people. 
Col. Davenport was a tall, elegant man, with an upright, 
soldierly carriage, his hair powdered white, and tied in a 
queue down his back ; his eyes of a clear, piercing blue, 
looking out each side of a well-defined aquiline nose ; his 
voice deep and musical, with a sort of resonance which 
spoke of one used to command. The colonel was one of 
the most active members of the church;—the one who in 
the absence of the pastor officiated as lay-reader, and 
rendered the sermon and made the prayers, in the same 
sonorous, military voice that suggested the field and the 
commander. Mrs. Davenport, a lady of delicate and re- 
fined appearance, with a certain high-bred manner toned 
down to a kind of motherly sweetness, received the Doctor 
and Mrs. Cushing with effusion, kissed and patted Dolly on 
the cheek, and remarked what a nice little girl she was 
getting to be; and the Colonel stooped down and took her 
hand, like an affable eagle making court toa little hum- 
ming-bird, and hoped she was quite well, to which Dolly, 

uite overcome with awe, answered huskily: ‘‘ Very oak 

thank you, sir.” 

Then kind Mrs. Davenport busied herself in ordering to 
the front a certain little chair that had a family history. 
This was duly brought and placed for Dolly by old Cato, 
an ancient negro servitor of the Colonel’s, who had once 
served as his waiter in the army, and had never recovered 
from the sense of exaltation and dignity conferred by this 
experience. Dolly sat down, and began employing her 
eyes about the high and dainty graces of the apartment. 
The walls were hung with paper imported from France 
and ornamented with family portraits by Copley. In the 
fire-place, the high brass andirons sustained a magnificent 
fire, snapping and sparkling and blazing in a manner gor- 
geous to behold. Soon Cato came in with the tea on a 
waiter, followed by Venus, his wife, who, with a high 
white turban on her head and a clear-starched white apron 
in front, bore after him a tray laden with delicate rolls, 
sandwiches, and multiplied and tempting varieties of cake. 
Dolly spread her handkerchief in her little lap, and com- 
rted herself as nearly as possible as she saw the grand 

ies doing, who, in satin and velvet and point lace, were 
making themselves agreeable, and taking their tea with 
elegant ease. 

he tea parties of Poganuc were not wanting in subjects 
for conversation. It was in rule to discuss the current 
literature of the day, which at that time came from across 
the water—the last articles in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” 
the latest Waverley novel, the poetry of Moore, Byron, 
Southey, and Wordsworth—all came under review and 
had place of consideration. 

In those days, when newspapers were few and scanty, 
when places were isolated and travel was tedious and un- 
certain, the intellectual life of cultivated people was 
intense. A book was an event in Poganuc. It was heard 
of first across the ocean, and watched for, as one watches 
for the rising of a new planet. While the English 
packet was slowly ening over, bearing it to our shores 
expectation was rising, and when the book was to be found 
in the city book stores an early copy generally found its 
“¥ to the élite circle of Poganuc. 

ever in this day—generation of jaded and sated literary 
appetite—will anyone know the fresh and eager joy, the 
vivid sensation of delight, with which a poem like ‘The 
Lady of the Lake,” a novel like “‘Tvanhoe,” was received 


in lonely mountain towns by a people eager for a new 
mental excitement. The young folks called the rocks and 
glens and rivers of their romantic region by names bor- 
rowed from Scott ; they clambered among the crags of 
Benvenue and sailed on the bosom of Loch Katrine. 

The students in the law offices and the young ladies of 
the first families had their reading circles and their literar 
partialities—some being partisans of Byron, some of Scott, 
ete.—and there was much innocent spouting of poetry. 
There were promising youths who tied their open shirt 
collars with a black ribbon, and professed disgust at the 
hollow state of human Ping in general, and there 
were compassionate young ladies who considered the said 
young men all the more interesting for this state of mys- 
terious desolation, and often succeeded in the work of con- 
soling them. It must be remarked, however, that the 
present gathering was a married people’s party, and the 
number of young men and maidens was limited to ,the 
immediate family connections. The young people had 
their parties, with the same general decorum, where the 
conversation was led by them. In the elderly circles all 
these literary and social topics came under discussion. 
Occasionally Judge Belcher, who was an authority in 
literary criticism, would hold the ear of the drawing-room 
while he ran a parallel] between the dramatic handling of 
Scott’s characters as compared with those of Shakespeare, 
or gave an analysis of the principles of the Lake School of 
Poetry. The Judge was an admirable talker, and per 
in general liked to hear him quite as well as he liked to 
hear himself, and so his monologues proceeded nem. con. 

On this particular evening, however, literature was for- 
gotten in the eagerness of politics. The news from the 
state elections was not in those days spread by telegraph, 
it lumbered up in stages, and was recorded at most in 
weekly papers ; but enough had come to light to make the 
Poganuc citizens aware that the State of Connecticut had 
at last been revolutionized, and gone from the Federalists 
to the Democrats. 

Judge Belcher declaimed upon the subject in language 
which made the very hair rise upon Dolly’s head. 

** Yes, sir,” he said, addressing Dr. Cushing; ‘‘ I consider 
this as the ruin of the State of Connecticut! It’s the tri- 
umph of the lower orders; the reign of ‘sans culotte-ism’ 
begun. In my opinion, sir, we are over a volcano; I should 
not be surprised, sir, at an explosion that will blow up all 
our institutions!” 

Dolly’s eyes grew larger and larger, although she was a 
little comforted to observe the Judge carefully selecting a 
particular variety of cake that he was fond of, and help- 
ing himself to a third cup of tea in the very midst of these 
shocking prognostications. 

Dolly had not then learned the ease and suavity of mind 
with which then and ever since people at tea drinkings and 
other social recreations declare their conviction that the 
country is going to ruin, It never appears to have any 
immediate effect upon the appetite. Dolly looked at her 
father, and thought he assented with somewhat of a sad- 
dened air; and Mrs. Davenport looked concerned; and Mrs. 
Judge Gridley said it was a very dark providence why 
such things were permitted, but a little while after was 
commending the delicacy of the cake, and wp ben | she must 
inquire of Venus about her peculiar mode of confection. 

Judge Gridley—a _ white-haired, lively old gentleman 
with bright eyes, who wore the old-fashioned sma]l-clothes, 
knee-buckles, silk stockings and low shoes—had fixed his 
eyes upon Dolly for some time, and now crossing the room 
drew her with him into a corner, saying: ‘‘Come now, 
Miss Dolly, you and I are old friends, you know. What 
do you think of all these things?” 

‘*Oh, 'm so glad you came,” said Dolly, with a long sigh 
of relief. ‘‘I hoped you would, because mamma said I 
mustn’t talk unless somebody spoke to me, and I do so 
want to know all about those dreadful things. What is a 
voleano/ Please tell me!” 

‘Why, my little Puss,” he said, lifting her in his lap and 
twining her curls round his finger, ‘‘ what do you want to 
know that for?” 

** Because I heard Judge Belcher say that we were all 
over a volcano and it would blow us all up some day. Is 
it like powder?” 

‘* You dear little soul! don’t you trouble your head about 
what Judge Belcher says. He uses strong language. He 
only means that the Democrats will govern the state.”’ 

‘‘And are they so dreadfully wicked?” asked Dolly, ‘I 
want to tell you something”—and Dolly whispered, “Bessy 
Lewis’s father is a Democrat, and yet they don’t seem like 
wicked people.” 

‘“*No, my dear; when you grow up you will learn that 
there are good people in every party.” 

‘Then you don’t think Bessy’s father is a bad man?” 
said Dolly. ‘I’m so glad!” 

fo a he’s a good man in a bad party; that is what I 
think.” 

‘*T wish you’d talk to him and tell him not to do all these 
dreadful things and upset the state,” said Dolly. “I 
thought the other night / would; but I’m only a little girl, 
you know; he wouldn't mind me, If I was a grown-up 
woman I would,” she said, with her cheeks flushing and her 
eyes kindling. 

n —_ Gridiey laughed softly to himself and stroked her 
ea 


‘“When you are a grown-up woman I don’t doubt you 
can make men do almost anything you please, but I don’t 
think it would do any good for me to talk to General Lewis; 
and now, little Curly-wurly, don’t bother your pretty head 
about politics. Neither party will turn the world upside 
down. There’s a good God above us all, my little girl, that 
takes care of our country, and he will bring good out of 
evil. So now don’t you worry.” 

‘I’m afraid, Judge Gridley, that Dolly is troubling you,” 
said Mrs. Cushing, coming up. 

‘Oh, dear me! madame, no; Miss Dolly and I are old 
acquaintances. We have the best possible understanding.” 

But just then, resounding clear and loud through the 
windy March air, came the pealing notes of the nine o’clock 
bell, and an immediate rustle of dresses, and rising, and 
shaking of hands, and cutting short of stories, and uttering 
last words followed. 

For though not exactly backed by the arbitrary power 
which enforced the celebrated curZew, yet the nine o’clock 
bell was one of the authoritative institutions of New Eng- 
land; and at its sound all obediently set their faces home- 
ward, to rake up house-fires, put out candles, and say their 
prayers before going to rest. 

Old Captain Skeggs, a worn-out revolutionary soldier, 
no longer good for hard service, had this commanding t 
at Poganuc, and no matter how high blew the wind, — 
fiercely raged the storm, the captain in his white woolen 
great coat, with three little capes to it, stamped his wa 
through the snow, pulled valiantly on the rope, and let 
the hiils and valleys of Poganuc know thac the hour of rest 
had come. Then, if it were a young people’s party, each 
young man chose out his maiden and asked the pleasure of 
seeing her home; and in the clear frosty night and under 
the silent stars many a word was said that could not be 
said by candlelight indoors:—whereof in time came life- 
long results. 





(To be continued.) 
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Mining Stock. 

Messrs. A. H. Nicolay & Co., No, 43 Pine St., 
New York, are agents for the sale of the stock 
of the Polar Star Gold and Silver Mining 
Company of Colorado. Dr. R. W. Raymond, 
U. 8. Commissioner «f Mines, in his report in 
1875, says the “lode has been found to be a 
very wide one, carrying a ‘gouge’ three to 
seven feet broad and so easily worked that 
but little blasting is required. It is justly 
considered as one of the best mines in the 
country.” 

The pamphlet circular for 1877 issued by the 
Company states that since the above report 
was made the mine bas been extensively de- 
veloped, over 1,500 feet of additional tunnels 
having been run, and several hundred feet of 
additional shafts having been sunk, opening 
a large amount of new ground, from which 
large quantities of valuable ores have been 
taken out and sold, as will be seen by the mill 
returns on file in the Company's office. 


THERE is one pattern of gun which the Turk 
should purchase to secure inevitable victory, 
namely : The American article which the user 
‘*didn’t know was loaded.” 





Jones, 

The display of choice novelties at Jones's, 
corner of Eighth avenue and Nineteenth 
street, in this city, is unusually rich and at- 
tractive. There are six floors of the building, 
each tioor over one hundred feet square, re- 
plete with newest and most stylish Winter 
Goods in greatest variety, from every article 
of use or Furniture for kitchen to elegant 
Parlor Outfits, and every conceivable article 
of Personal Apparel, Infants’ Outfits, Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Undergarments, Shoes, Hosiery, 
Millinery, Laces, Gloves, and an endless variety 
of Fancy Goods and notions at unprece- 
dentedly low prices. A catalogue of articles 
will be promptly sent on application, and 
goods will be forwarded by mail or express to 
all parts of the country. A large saving is 
made by purchasing from a reliable house in 
this city. Mr. Jones has the confidence of the 
public, and all orders will be filled with satis- 
tion to the purchaser. 





A Sr. LovuIs Sunday-school teacher is happy. 
He has a billet dour from an admirer, which 
reads: “I love my teacher morethan tunkan 
tel. 

We have received from Boston a new and 
neauy printed pamphlet paper, entitled * The 
Brunswick,” principally descriptive of Bos- 
ton's famous new hotel of that name, but also 
containing a guide to Boston and a good deal 
of interesting historical and descriptive mat- 
ter. Every person going to Boston should 
have a copy. It is sent free on application. 
Address, HOTEL BRUNSWICK, Boston. 


PARIS is split up into several parties, and 
may eventually see a Directory, but sbe can't 
hope to compete with Chicago in this respect. 


Travelers Insurance Co. 

The twenty-eighth semi-annual statement 
of the Traveler's Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford shows the company to be in a most pros- 
perous condition, The total assets are nearly 
four millions and a balf, the liabilities three 
millions and the surplus over one million 
dollars. Inthe Life Insurance Department, 
2,353 policies have been written and in the 
Accident Department, 39,000. The business of 
this company is conducted with great system 
and economy, and losses are paid promptly. 
The Home office is in Hartford, Conn., and 
the New York office in the Tribune Building. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic, 


At the next Rehearsal and Concert, Friday, 
January 18, at 3, and Saturday the 19th, at 8, the 
soloists will be Miss Mathilde Wilde, soprano, 
late of the Wagner German Opera, and Mr. F. 
Bergner, Violoncellist. The orchestral selec- 
tions are Brabms’s new Symphony in C, 
Overture to Struensee, by Meyerbeer, and the 
Second Episode from Lenau’s Faust, by Liszt. 





Get Rid of Your Cold at Once by using 
Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, and so avoid the 
risk of developing a serious Lung trouble. 





It is no use trying to make the world be- 
lieve that gold and silver are twin metals 
when everybody knows they haven't the 
same par. 


Why Suffer 
Witb your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps realy made these goods in great variety. 





Extracted Directly from the Flower. 
This is the secret of the wonderfully sweet 
and penetrating qualities of the perfumes 
manufactured by J. &. B. ATKINSON, of Lon- 
don. 





The Christian Union 


FOR 1877-78. 





The proprietors of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
express their thanks to the subscribers for 
their successful endeavors to add to its sub- 
scription list, aud so to wi te rity and use- 
fulness. Its value asan advertising medium 
has propo:tionably increased—a fact which 
the business community bas not been slow to 
recognize, as the crowded condition of our 
columns testifies. It was never beiter equip 
ped for its work than it is to-day. In the year 
to come it will give 


Ist. A series of 

PROBLEMS,”’ by 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., 

whose discussions of the present financial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old time pungency and power. 

2d. A series of papers on the “SUNDAY 
SCHOOL NORMAL WORK,” by 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
*“ Bishop of Chautauqua,”’ who, in his pecu- 
liar department, is without a superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 
3d. ‘OUR FOLKS AT POGANUC,” by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 


an admirable picture of New England country 
life, dramatic, pictorial and patuetic. 

4th. A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 

Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 
a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. 

5th. How TO HOLD OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 

Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., 
giving the principles on which he has acted 
und the methods he has pursued with such 
marked success. 

6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special 
Correspondent, 

Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 

whom the Jribune describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.” 

7th. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTI- 
NENT by a distinguished clergyman who pre- 
fers to retain the incognito ot 

“* Berliner.” 

8th. “THE PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 
WANT,” by a distinguished member of the 
New York Bar. 


9th. Horse CAR CONVERSATIONS by a Bos- 
ton Litterateur. 


10th. 


papers on “ POLITICAI 


SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
in every issue. 

lith. COMMENTS ON THE 
8. & Lesson by 
Lyman Abbott. 
JOsEPH COOK'S LECTURES con- 


INTERNATIONAL 


lth. REV. 
densed. 


13th. LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY by 


Laicus. 

lith. LirgkARY CRITIQUES OF Books by 
Pres. Noah Porter, of Yale College; Pres. 
W. Andrews, of Marietta College : Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. University; 
Prof. Timothy Dwi ht, of Yale Theological 
Seminary ; Rey. T. J. Conant, D.D.; Edward 
Eggleston, D.D. and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. 


15th. CONTRIBUTIONS, other than those al- 
ready named, from Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, D.D., Rey. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., Kev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Mamil- 
ton, Pres.’ Noab Porter, D. D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M. C. Hazard, Rev. 
E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., Rey. H. w. Warren, D.D., Rev. Thonthe 
K. Beecher, Rev. Thos. 8. "Hastings, D.D., W. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily sueuasee Miller, Min 
Amelia E. rr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 


16. HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 


Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
lith. FARM AND GARDEN, by 
Mr. W.H. Coleman. 
18th. EprIrToRIALS, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in general everything 
necessary to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


In response to many inquiries as to now 
subscribers may secure Webster's Dictionary, 
we state that we will send a copy of 

Webster’s Unabridged 
(by express at subscr'ber’s expense) and the 
CHRISTIAN UNION three years, postage pre- 
paid, to any one who will send us 
Tweive Dollars, 


the retail price of the Dictionary; or the 


CHRISTIAN UNION one year to three subscrib- 
ers and a copy of the Dictionary by express 
as above state 


_. This Dictionary contains 
One-Fifth More Matter 


than any other, and in point of definitions is 
coufessedly pre-eminent in both hemispheres. 
To any one who will send us six new sub- 
scribers with $18, we will 


Present a copy of the Dictionary, 


shipped by express as already stated, or de- 
livered free at this office or in »pringtield. 





Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher 
27 Park Place, New York. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Price $3.25, By Nathan Richardson. 


250,000 copies sold. Sales have surpassed those 
of all other books combined. Be sure to order 
by the above full title. and do not accept in- 
stead of this the MODERN SCHOOL, which is an 
older book, by the same author. Mr. Richard- 
son's opinion of the merits of this first effort 
may be gathered from the following, taken 
from the Preface to the NEW METHOD. 

“Becoming at length satisfied of the 
truth of these criticisms (by many emi- 
nent composers and professors), aud 
convinced that greatimprovements were 
obviously needed, I determined, if pos- 
sible, to ‘remedy the defects. Profiting 
by the experieuce and advice of the best 
practical teachers, I commenced a thor- 
ough and critical examination of my 
first method, and concluded that the 
only remedy would be to bring out a 
new work on an improved plan.” 

This new work, substituted for the defective 
MODERN SCHOOL, was Richardson’s 


New Method for the Pianoforte, 
which has been revised and re-revised, until it 
is the most perfect of music books, is a great 
favorite with the profession, and is the only 
true “ Richardson.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


843 Broadway, 922 Chestnut St., 
New York. Phiia. 


ART OF SINCINC. 
By F. SIEBER. 

A treatise of every branch of the vocal art. This 
work has been for sume years the standari text- 
boc k and authority ip Eur: pe in all matters relat- 
ing to the hygiene and formation of the voice, and 
musical execution: its popularity with the best 
teachers 1s extending oaily, and every voculist 
shculd possess a copy. Price in cloth, $1.50. 


WM A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 


___ and 39 Union Square, N.Y. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD 


FOR JANUARY, 1878. 

$1.50 per annum, 15 cents per number. 
Each number contains 36 pages of choice new 
music and reading mutter. Tbe January number 

begins the fifteenth yearly vo'ume and contains: 
COLLEEN AVARRA,.—An exquisite new song 
and chorus by Max Vernor. Sells fur 35 cents. 
SWEET DREAMER,.-—Beautiful song by 


Arthur 8, Sullivan. A per ect gem. Sells fur 
40 centa. 

FLY AWAY GALOP.—By Charles Kiukel. 
Kas’ and pleasing. Sells for 30 cents. 

PHANTOM FOOTSTEPS.—Henry C. Work’s 
charming melody easily arranged fur piano. 
Sells for 20 cents. 

SONG OF THE ANGELS.—By Gustave Lange. 
An elegant piunv piece. Sells for 50 cts. 

ao ali this choice music i#included io the MUsI- 
CAL WORLD for JANUARY which sells for only 
is cts. Sold by most news dea ers, or mailed on 
receip’ of price by the publishers. 

For Fifty Cents we we will send the MUSICAL 
WORLD four montas ON TRIAL, «Fr for # £0 it will 
be sent one year post-paid together with our pre 
mium book of 216 puges, MUSICAL HINTS by KARL 











2” We desire an active agent in every town to 
whom we offer liberal terms. 

{2 The trade supplied by the American News Co. 
Ne w York or Western News Co., ( hicago. 
"Catalogues of sheet music oan music books 
sent free. 


§. Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, 0, 


WEITZMAN’S 


MANUAL OF 


MUSICAL THEORY 


Of all the works on the subject this is at once 
the mst exhaustive in treatment and popular in 
style. It should bein the hands of every student, 
Price $2.50. Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


WM.A. POND & CO., 547 B’dway. 
_BRANCH, 39 Union uare, N. Y. 


- SAINT CECILIA. | 


A collection of Anthems, Motettes, Chorals, 
Hymns, Solos, &c., from the works of the best an- 
cent and mooernc “mn posers. for Chureb Service, 
Choral Societies, etc.. cv» pile oY 

LECEO LD DA noncu. 
Large octave; cl th, $1.50; beurds. 
wM. OND & €O., 547 Goondway, and 
nion Square, N. Y¥. 
New Catalogues free 
by mail on sooseeee. 


BOOKS. ©. "5% 


CASSELL, ParrEe. & GALPIN 
ii Broadway. ‘New York. 


ATAC MILLAN & CO.’ 
A General Catalogue of —_ in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 
: 22 BOND ST... New York, 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


















Dickens's Works as far as Published. 
BD; RIN BO icwesse wvsdcceceinescess 20 cents. 
213. Barnaby Kudee.... . .-- 20 cents. 
200. Nicholas Nickleby.... wi ...20 cents. 
187. Duvid Copperfield.............. -20 cents. 
1:8. Great aeanens pina -ebceniens ---20 cents 
WOR. Tiere TIM. .200000.00 coccosese ..lU cents 
0. A Tale of “T wo Cities.......0.. -10 cents. 
20. Old Curiosity Shop...................+...20 cents. 

Any number of Seaside Library sent, postage 
prevaid, on receipt of price, 12 cents fr s'ngle 
numbers, and 25 cents for double numbers. Ad 


dress GEOKGE MUNRO, 17 tu 27 Vandewater St., 
New York. 





Any 8.8. Superintendent desiring to examine 


PANSY’S NEW LESSON BOOK for Boys and ‘i 


Who will send his address to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 


Will receive a copy by return mati. 


FEB. WIDE AWAKE. A Brilliant Number. 
e Boston Sc.oo for Deaf Mutes. Jack's First 


cont wact. Walt Whitmar, with three portratt-. 
Lucelet’s i and « "> Seeing the Pope. True Blue, 
pave. Miss “wake Vulentine. Ilius, 


0 
1 LOTHRUP & CO.. Boston. 





A Liberal and Sparkling Number. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY is the American Magazine 
alike in literature and in art.—Datly Evening Trar- 
eller, Boston. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE is properly called the king 
of Monthlies.—Court Journal, London. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR FRBRUARY. 


NEW SERIALS, 
William 


The opening chapters of 

new Novel, 
MACLEOD OF DARE, 

with an Illustration by the celebrated artist 
Pettie; 

The first installment of 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE, 

Thomas Hardy's new Novel, Illustrated. 


Black's 


STRONG SHORT STORIES 


A complete Novelette, R. B. cite 
entitled 


by Mrs. 


* PUNISHED ENOUGH,” 
with Two spirited Illustrations by Abbey; 








And an exceedingly entertaining and 
piquant story, 
* NOBODY'S BUSINESS,” 
by Horace E. Scudder. 
ADVENTURE, 
The opening article of this Number is a 


picturesque description of American life and 
scenery. by William H. Rideing, entitled 
ALONG OUR JERSEY SHORE, 
with Twenty-four beautiful and characteris- 
tic Illustrations. 
ART AND ARTISTS, 

The Number 
subjects: 

A paper by Helen 8. Conant on 
JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM 
with a score of 
Turner’s most 
the “ 


contains two urticles on Art 


TURNER, 
Illustrations engraved aftcr 
famous paintings, including 
Slave-ship,”’ never before engraved; and 

A PAINTER ON PAINTING, 
an exceedingly interesting report of a taik on 
Art by the celebrated landscape painter, 
George Inness. 

POETRY. 

A touching domestic poem by A 

entitled 


F— 


A RETURN. 
with an admirable Illustration by Abbey. 


LEAVES FROM HISTORY. 


As is usual in HARPER'S MAGAZINE, a large 
proportion of space is given to subjects of 
general literary and historical interest—in- 
cluding 

A characteristic chapter of Italian history 
contributed by O. M. Spencer, 

THE FIESCHI CONSPIRACY, 
with spirited Illustrations ; 

A stirring narrative by J. W. De Forest of the 
TURKISH WARS WITH THE HOSPITAL- 
LERS, or the sme of Rhodes and Malta. 


OLD ENGLISH Cc UsToMm. 
M. D. Conway contributes under tbe title of 
THE DUNMOW FLITCH, 1877. 
an entertaining description of the revival, last 
year at Dunmow, of the ancient custom of 
presenting a flitch of bacon as a reward of 
marital fidelity. 


HOME C H ARITIES. 
An important and timely paper, entitled 
A GLIMPSE AT SOME OF OUR CHARITIES 
(to be concluded in the March Number), is both 
a statement of results and astudy of methods. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS, 
Five Editorial Departments conclude a Nume- 
ber of unusual variety, beauty, and inte rest. 








NOTE. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE contains more matter 
than any other American periodical; ana its 
immense and coustantly increasing circulation 
—equal to the combined circulation of all 
other American Monthlies of its class—enables 
its publishers to maintain and steadily ad- 
vance its position, as to the quality of its 
literary and artistic contents, beyond the 
reach of comp: tition or imitation. There has 
been no year since 1870 when its circulation 
has not been larger than during any year of 
the previous decade. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS — 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year....#4.00 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, - - . 4.00 

HARPER'S BAZAR, - s . 4.00 

The THREE publications, one year,....10.00 

Bee Ts OOO FONE vineicie cd ccccccevccces . 7.00 

SIX subscriptions, one year.... ...... - 20,00 
Address 


HABPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Momouth Aulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BRECHER. 





HEART-KNOWLEDGE.* 

“But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stum- 
blingblock, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God."—1 Cor. i., 23-24. 

‘TT is not the declaration of Paul that he preached Christ 

_ as the Messiah, as Divinity, but that he preached 
him broken, disfigured, humbled, slain ignomiaiously, 
He preached Christ in the attitude of crucifixion. That 
presentation of Christ was declared to be to the Jews a 
stumblingblock, an obstacle, along the road to religious 
thought and religious feeling, which they could not get 
over; and that in regard to the Gentile nations (espe- 
cially those around about them), and in regard to the 
Greek nations, who were then most familiar to the 
Jewish mind, the presentation of Christ was simply 
foolishness, child's prattle, with no substance, no mean- 
ing, nothing tangible, nothing definite, in it. But a 
Christ without a system; a lock, as it were, of history, 
from which no thread could be spun and no garment 
woven—tbat, he says, unto them that are called, unto 
all that enter into the reality of Cbrist’s life and nature, 
unto all that are in actual communion with the divine, 
is the power of God, representing the moral govern- 
ment, the influential center, the radiating point of God. 
To such Christ represents the divine power that governs 
realms, and ages, and the universe. 

Not only that, but he represents the pbilosophy of 
God—for wisdom means philosophy, the divine intel- 
lectual system, as we say among men. The apostle 
declares tbat we have, from the right point of view, in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, a representation of God's system 
of the universe, both in regard to its philosophy and in 
regard to its executive force. 

Now this is spoken in the presence of the Greek and 
in the presence of the Jew. It says, as interpreted to 
their consciences, that formalistic worship, or that sys- 
tem of religion which developed itself in rules and 
regulations and external instruments, was unable to 
present Christ so that he could be understood by one 
who was under the dominion of that system which was 
2 stumblingblock. The development of Christ’s nature 
to them, over against duty, made manifest through in- 
finite particulars, and systematized, organized, for the 
hours, for the days, for the months, and for the years, 
being a round of external performances, each of which 
was meant, it may be, to work out some important end, 
but which speedily ceased to do it—that development 
they could not understand. A conception of Christ 
which touched the springs of thought and action, and 
awakened spontaneously the right life of the human 
heart, without Sabbaths, or feasts, or sacrifices, or al- 
tars, or priests—that conception was a stumblingblock 
to the Jewish mind. 

And on the other hand, a Christ that was understood 
only by the exercise of the power of the intellect was 
the only Christ that addressed itself to the Greek mind. 
There was nothing in the true Christ presented to the 
world as the wisdom of God and the power of God 
that could be apprehended by mere ideas, by pure in- 
tellect. It carried in itself a rebuke of the puenle way 
in which the sophistic Greek mind reasoned, and of the 
great imperfection of the Greek intellectual system of 
moral ideas. 

It also went further. It went to the point of saying 
that the intellectual side of man is incompetent to com- 
prehend and learn, in and of itself, the true view of 
God in Christ Jesus; and that the mere conversion of 
facts into pbilosophical ideas, or the interlacing and 
systematizing of those ideas, does not present Christ 
Jesus to men; and that as long as the world lasts it will 
be impossible for men to apprehend Christ purely by 
Treason. 

Even skeptics, after the battle of ideas, agree that 
there is aresiduum. They agree that Christ’s ethics, 
that bis personal character, and that his disposition, 
were truly beautiful. That which they regard as the 
residuum we regard as the thing in chief. The Heart- 
Christ, as presented to the world, is the enthroned 
Christ, is the true Christ, is the Christ that stands at the 
right point of conception. 

Now, as men, in the mass, are weak, are suffering, 
avd are conscious of helplessness, they will never let 
this idea of Christ die out of their faith. As long asthe 
world looks at Christ from that which is dispositional 
in themselves, and from that which is dispositional in 
him, so Jong be will stand effulgent, regnant, in their 
view. Therefore while beresies come and go, while phi- 
losophies are multiplied, while the whole world swarms 
with intellectual theses, and while, on the whole, doubt 
and skepticism gain rather than lose, and thought goes in 
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wider and wider circles, and becomes less and less warm 
and sympathetic, on the other hand, the Christ of the 
heart is not losing ground. For two thousand years the 
world bas been a circuit of gladiation on this subject, 
largely on the side of the intellect; and in many respects 
it is no nearer a settlement to-day than it was in the 
first century. Christ conceived of purely by ideas, or 
by the intellectual side of man, is to-day a source of 
offense, a stone of stumbling. To-day the whole world, 
by educated men, is attempting to place Christ dynas- 
tically just right, to give him the divine elements just 
right, and to arrange just right the system of moral 
government that was enunciated or developed by him. 
In all those fields where the intellect is in the ascend- 
ency Christ is still a stumblingblock, a rock of offense, 
both to the Jews, or all those that represent instituted 
religion, and to the Greeks, or all those who represent 
pure intellection; and to-day, as much as in the apos- 
tle’s time, wherever there is sorrow, and suffering, and 
weakness, and guilt, and misery of any form, there will 
be foucd not a few in white robes who do believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ without being able to say why 
they believe, or how they believe; and they will not 
suffer to die that view of the divine nature and govern- 
ment which is comprehended in the life and disposition 
of the Saviour. You may scourge from the sphere of 
thought the doctrine of the divine Messiah, but you 
never can drive it out of the human heart. As long as 
the world is a suffering, sorrowing world, and a world 
undeveloped, so long Christ will be appropriated; and it 


ris as true to-day as it was in the time of the apostle, that 


‘*God hath chosen‘ the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty.” The confi- 
dence of simple ignorant people, the besotted faith of 
the peasant, the unreasoning trust of women, and the 
puerile rather than childlike reliance of men—these have 
surpassed the strength of reason. Men who can think 
proudly reject Christ, while men who can feel deeply 
need and demand a Christ. ‘‘Not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called,” 
and yet everybody wants to show that scientific men, 
such as Leibnitz and Newton, and that all the great 
statesmen in history have given their adhesion to the 
Gospel; the church loves to ring changes on the names 
of such men who give evidence of such adhesion; and 
yet aman of superior intellect, a great thinker, is not 
as likely, a priort, to be a believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, on the true grounds of belief, as an uneducated 
person who sees trouble, and seeks relief upward. 

Where, then, Christ is presented to the heart, there 
are things which tend to produce an acceptance of bim 
on the part of men which I hope, which I believe, 
will never die out. You see how, now and then, in the 
midst of ignorance and unbelief, the faith of men is 
quickened. 

When ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was published in 
Europe there sprang up among the masses of men who 
had been rendered skeptical by their teachers in the 
church and out of it, among the middle classes in 
society, a universal inquiry which led people to go to 
booksellers and ask, ‘‘ Have you a book that teaches 
about Uncle Tom’s God?” So little acquainted were 
they with the New Testament that they had an impres- 
sion that there was some work of which they had not 
heard that contained an account of that God who 
made Uncle Tom. In other words, the presentation of 
Christ in human life draws toward it not simply curi- 
osity, but sympathy. 

Read from our standpoint, Renan’s Life of Christ 
would very likely shock men; but in Europe, from the 
standpoint of indifference and skepticism, the presenta- 
tion that he made of the Lord Jesus Christ was beauti- 
ful as a mere literary performance, and produced a 
universal sympathy for Christ, and auniversal drawing 
toward him. Any presentation of him that had taken 
on a doctrinal and intellectual form would have fallen 
on the minds of the people as cold as snow on ice; but 
no presentation of Christ that addresses itself to the 
imagination and the affections can fail to take hold 
upon the buman consciousness, and be a power. 

I propose, now, to go through an examination of 
some points that are held in regard to the Saviour, and 
show how they act, upon the one side and upon the 
other. Atevery step of the unfolding of Christ, on 
one side will be found perplexity, and on the other side 
harmony. I do not mean to be understood as casting 
out from all discussion of religious subjects the power 
of the intellect; I do not mean to teach that the heart 
can get along without the head; but I do mean to 
teach that the head, which gets along very well without 
the heart in material things, in pbysics, cannot get 
along without the heart in moral things. In personal 
matters the head needs the heart. The emotions them- 
selves will determine tbe true normal activity of the 
intellect. The ideas which we form in regard to per- 
sonal moral qualities will, while they use the intellect, 
be irspired mainly by the feelings which lie back of it 


' ard beneath it. 


When, therefore, you present Christ to mankind ava 





pure intellectual conception, the holding of the Bible 
and of the Church will cause you endless perplexity 
and division; but when he is presented to the world as 
subject to the interpretation of the sympathies, the 
tendency everywhere is to adhesion. In short, the head 
rejects him, and the heart accepts bim. 

I will point out some particulars. First, Christ pre- 
sented as a manifestation of God at once raises the 
question of the Divine Nature, the question of Infinity, 
and the question of the possibility of transferring a 
nature whose essential peculiarity is infinite perfection 
into conditions that are finite and imperfect; the ques- 
tion of imprisoning a free spirit of unbounded knowledge 
and power in an inferior condition within the lhmita- 
tions of the body. A thousand questions come up the 
moment universal being as represented in God becomes 
an object of speculation; and as a manifestation of God 
to the intellect, Christ becomes an enigma, and a theme 
for disputation, of endless differences, of perpetual 
doubting, of rejection, even. Men cannot understand a 
pbilosophical presentation of him, and they say of it, 
‘It leads into such gulfs of mysticism or metaphysics 
that nobody knows what is true;” and they turn away 
in disgust from the conception of Christ as a manifesta- 
tion of God. 

And yet, when you read the history of the life of 
Jesus Christ upon earth, of his tenderness toward 
little children, of his sympathy for humanity, of 
his filial feeling toward his mother, of bis won- 
derful love for those imperfect men who were 
called his disciples, of his gentleness, of his patience, 
of the finer and subtler elements which made him a 
ministrant to the poor, to the needy, to the wasted, to 
the worn and to tbe lost, and of that carriage of him- 
self among men which adapted him to the condition of 
the spent and the ruined, then you accept him and say, 
‘This is the manifestation of God.” Christ, stepping 
aside from power, throwing off for the time being the 
majesty of his divine character, and coming among 
men, and manifesting patience, sympathy, and the ad- 
hesion and inseparableness of his love for human 
beings, loving them to the end, in spite of their im- 
perfections, and leaving them as a legacy, ‘‘ Where 
I am, there would I have you also;” that concep- 
tion carried up in your thought to the sphere of the 
eternal, and teaching you that that is what God is to 
all the universe, personally, in his purposes and admin- 
istration, and that he is to be thought of as paternal in 
just the same sense as Jesus Christ was in his life—that 
is uoderstandable and acceptable to man. To drive 
out of the heaven the old gods of the Greeks and the 
brutal gods of the moderns, and to put in their place 
the God that is that which Christ revealed to men 
in himself—piteousness, sweetness, purity, elevation, 
compassion for sin and sinners, self-sacrifice for them, 
and tbe monarchizing of love; to give to the Superpal 
and Supreme those attributes which we see developed 
in the Lord Jesus Christ—that brings men to the 
thought of God with a drawing, a longing, and a satis- 
fuction which you never can get from any purely intel- 
lectual conception. 

I do not say thut the intellect is not employed in con- 
ceiving of these attributes; it is. The intellect recog- 
nizes the elements of emotion and disposition, and the 
heart registers them, and lifts them into the realm of 
the Supreme. Thus is given to us a God that has been 
interpreted to us by the life, the deeds and the words 
of the Lord Jesus Christ—a compassionate and long- 
suffering God who seeks to make men better, and 
seeks to make them better both by pain and penalty 
and by kindness and love, and who is willing to spend 
his time and strength in enduing them with those sub- 
lime elements which compose bis supernal nature. Fill 
the heaven with a Father God and a Mother God, and 
the heart of mankind will never let it die out. You 
cannot make atheism where men have yearned and 
1ovged for a loving God, if such a God is presented to 
them. 

So, if you take the question of a divine, special, par- 
ticular providence, and discuss it from tbe standpoint 
of thought and science, it is a theme of endless division 
and not a theme that is desirable or satisfying. If 
Christ did not teach such a providence ; if he did not 
teach that we were under the special care of God—not 
tbat the universe, and we as belonging to the universe, 
were under the ministration of natural Jaw, which is 
doubtless true, but that God looked down on men one 
by one, as in the nursery the mother looks one by one 
upon her children, and thinks of them in the morning, 
and all through the day, duriog their childhood and 
youth, and in all the successive stages of their develop- 
ment—if he did not teach that, he taught nothing ; and 
yet if you subject that doctrice of diviae providence to 
a purely intellectual process it gives rise to many differ- 
ences, to various contentions, to a great variety of objec- 
tions, which on the plane of mere scientific thought do 
not seem soluble. 

But it reaches further than simply the interposition 
a d procedure of God in our affairs, and includes the 
wh le question of approach to God, or of petition and 
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prayer before him ; and one of the most fertile themes 
of intelectual discussion to-day is that of the pertinency 
or impertinency of prayer. It hinges on the question, 
““Does God administer government in this world ?” 
From the beginning there bas been a dispute on grounds 
purely intellectual as to whetber or not there is a divine 
providence. But on the other hand, where it is taught 
that God somchow, whether we understand it or not, 
bas made this world so that he is not as much a prisoner 
outside of it as we are prisoners in it ; that he has made 
it so that he can get at us if he wants to; that while he 
conducts a system of pbysical natural law, he has withio 
that system means and methods by which he can shine 
through and reach men and administer toward them ; 
that while be adapts to physica] qualities physical laws 
he also adapts to moral feelings moral states—where 
men are taught, morning, noon and night, so that they 
carry it with them, that there is an overruling Father 
who takes care of men, that whatever happens is hap- 
pening under his permissive eye, that whatever may be 
the solution of the mysteries of life there is a benevolent 
God who is administering a system of provideoce which 
embraces {the whole world, and that all animals, and 
birds, and worms, and insects, and men, high and low, 
are under his generous protection—where this is taught 
to men they will not let it go. To aman who believes 
in a divine special providence the world is always like 
summer; but to a man who does not believe in a divine 
special providence the world is always like winter. The 
want of this belief takes away a man’s executive 
power ; it strips him of all shields and defensive armors, 
and leaves him an easy prey to a thousand forms of dis- 
couragement ; but when a man can say in regard to all 
his affairs, after he has done his best, ‘‘ The issues are 
with God, and he loves me as I love my children, and 
will look after my welfare ; when a man, thinking of 
those for whom he is willing to do the most and suffer 
the most, transfers his feelings to God, and says, ‘‘ He 
is the same, only infinitely larger and stronger and bet- 
ter,” then he has that on which he can lean for support 
in all the emergencies of life. Under such circumstances 
a man can say, ‘‘I do not care what becomes of my 
head, my heart accepts, and always will accept, God as 
one who administers a providence which has a special 
care of me and mine.” There is no dispute between 
the beart and the intellect there. 

** Weil, but,” it is said, *‘ you do not found your no- 
tions on reason, and therefore reason will not be any 
cure of your superstition.” No, thank God; and on 
every question of hope, and courage, and love, and trust, 
I like to see the heart skeptical of the reason, and hold- 
ing steadfastly to hope, aud courage, and love, and trust. 
No matter what reason may allege, there is salvation in 
these things. 

I do not mean that by and by there will not come a 
time when, with a better understanding of natural law 
in relation to the spiritual world and in its relation to 
the pbysical globe, the intellect will be reconciled to 
those emotional elements. I believe it will be recon- 
ciled to them. 

So the beart will take Christ as representing the true 
view of the universe, though the head does not compre- 
hend. It will accept bim as the wisdom or philosophy 
of God, and as the power or administration of God. If 
you subject the divine sympathy and the divine love 
toward the weak, the empty and the non-lovely to an 
intellectual analysis, and compare them with any anal- 
ogies that we have on earth, the reason will go against 
any very vivid faith in them. How God can love those 
who possess no lovable elements; how he can stoop to 
care for such as we are; how he can interest himself in 
the infinite number of particulars which relate to multi- 
tudes of persons; how he can be cognizant of the fugi- 
tive states of mind which each man experiences, and of 
the feelings that rise and fall lke the tides of the ocean 
in every heart; how he can be in sympathy with human 
beiogs in all these things, the intellect cannot under- 
stand. How God, who charges his angels with folly, 
and who cannot endure imperfection, can love men so 
that be is willing to undergo pain aod penalty and death 
as the manifestation of his love for them—that no man 
can solve who looks at it merely as an intellectual con- 
ception. As the Apostle says, in one of his outbursts, 
“The height, the depth, the length and the breadth of 
the love of God in Christ Jesus passes understanding.” 
Yes, it does pass the understanding; but it does not 
pass the heart. The heart can take it in when the un- 
derstanding cannot; for the heart takes cognizance of 
that which is taking place in the invisible realm, while 
the understanding is cognizant only of that which is 
taking place within our sight. We know that we are 
selfish, we know that our best love has veins of coarse- 
ness running through it, and is irregular and jagged- 
edged, intermitting with pride and vanity, and never 
carrying on without interruption the symphony of life; 
but while we know these things we perceive what self- 
sacrifice there is in love. We see how the mother can 
bend with affection over the helpless babe that has 
nothing in it except promise. It is a mere organized 
prophecy; and yet there is in the mother's heart a Jove 





tbat pours itself out radiantly over it. We see bow 
father and mother unite to Jay down their strength as a 
path on which the child sball walk. We see how love 
is more pained at imperfection in growing youth than 
batred could possibly be. We see how our love for our 
children makes us bate obliquity, and leads us to seek 
to cast it out from them, and to maintain in them purity 
and integrity. We see how paternity and maternity 
work strength out of weakness, how they produce re- 
generation out of degeneration, and how they lift those 
that are in the worldly sphere up into the supernal 
sphere. And so itis with God. Perfectness being an 
element and attribute of bis nature, he has compassion 
for imperfectness. It is a characteristic of purity that 
it bas pity for that which is impure. It is the nature 
of love to administer for the welfare of those who are 
its objects. We know it is so from our own experience; 
and God has revealed to us in Jesus that if we, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts, know how to admin- 
ister proper regimen and education, to our children, 
much more shal! our Father who is in heaven do the 
same thing. 

While, then, the doctrine of divine love, philosophic- 
ally discussed and speculated upon, gives rise to all 
manner of doubts and dissensions, yet, practically ac- 
cepted, judged of from the standpoint of our own ex- 
perience, looked at through the emotions of the heart, 
it becomes radiant; and men once having adopted it 
and rested upon it will not be scared away from it. 

Take the atonement of Christ. That isasubject of end- 
less discrepancy, leading to numerous creeds and differ- 
ing statements of belief. I have’at home, in a book, a 
record of about twenty theories of the atonement; and 
a pretty gladiatorial sight it is to see these theories put 
into the arena of a Roman circus, as it were, and to be- 
hold them horning and pushing cach other, and bellowing 
at each other, round and round the circle of mere intellec- 
tual gladiation! But whatever may be the way in which 
Christ made an atonement; whatever may be the method 
by which he was enabled to offer eternal life to those 
who loved him; whether he suffered the full measure 
of punishmeat for the sins of men, as some used to be- 
lieve; whether he bought us out of the hands of the 
devil, and;we became his property, according to an 
earlier view ; whether he made the law honorable, so 
that it was not to be disesteemed—whether these er any 
ether of the various ways of accounting for the atone- 
ment are accepted or rejected by the intellect, this the 
heart accepts: that somehow—and He knows how— 
there is a power in Christ to save men from their sins, 
and that he will save, both now and hereafter, all that 
put their trust him. 

In other words, the doctrine, without explanation, 
that Christ has made atonement for men’s sins, and that 
he is now empowered to offer forgiveness for the past 
and succor and salvation for the future—that the heart 
accepts; everybody’s heart can accept that; and it be- 
comes a shield and and an unspeakable comfort to men 
in times of doubt and fear. 

When Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, who had been a 
a bright and shining light in theology for a generation 
and more, and who had taught the system of Calvinism 
which has prevailed at Princeton, came to his dying 
bed and was drawing near to his end, he said—or is 
reported to have said—‘‘ Of all that I have believed and 
taught there remain to me now but two things that seem 
very important. The first is that [ am a sinner, and the 
second is that Christ died to save sinners.” That tells 
the story. When he was brought to the final pvint his 
heart said, ‘‘ You need divine benediction, and Christ 
has it for you.” The whole thing was exemplified and 
brought near. 

So if a dynastic Christ is presented to men it will, as 
it has, fill the whole world with controversy. Whether 
Christ is divine; what constitutes divinity; what the 
evidence is that he is divine; what his relation is to the 
Eternal Father and to the Holy Ghost; what the nature 
of the Trinity is; what is trinity in unity—these are all 
questions which are fertile of ideas; but the heart 
loves, with all its strength, to think of Christ as being 
such a representation of divinity that he is the soul’s 
best conception uf divinity and deity; and the heart 
gives to bim all the love, all the gratitude, all the 
faith and all the enthusiasm which it is capable of feel- 
ing, and does not trouble itself to know whether it is 
right to bestow upon him more or less adoration. The 
presentation of the beauty and glory of the nature 
which is manifest in Jesus Christ when brought over 
against our hearts as related personally to us through 
sympathy and love, draws out, or should draw out, in 
every one of us a tide of enthusiastic feeling strong 
enough to sweep us toward him and to him. And after 
we have given everything to him that we can give I 
do not think anybody need be afraid that the Father 
will be jealous for fear that the Son hae got too much, 
There is no such recondite book-keeping in heaven as 
shows that Christ shall have just so much and the 
Father just so much. When Christ is presented to men 
as an object of peerless beauty, wondrously attractive 
in all his offices, and when,we become experimentally 





acquainted with him through the consciousness of 
actual experience, then the soul crowns him, and we 
give to him all that we have to give to anybody. The 
heart settles the question as to where he stands, whether 
higher or lower, and worships him as supreme without 
danger and with infinite profit. 

If you present Christ as sustaining life unto the end, 
and if then you raise the question as to whether at the 
poiot of dissolution where the flesh fails in death, he 
draws near, or reveals himself, or sends his ange!s to 
minister to the dying, or what he does, he-e is a realm 
for speculation where one man's thoughts may chase 
another man’s thoughts to all eternity and never catch 
them; there is no solubility to such questions as these; 
but it is an exceeding great comfort to men to have in 
their own way that which Stephen had in his, who, 
under the pelting of stones, when he felt his life ebbing 
out, behe'd through his spiritual understanding, which 
was opened, Christ sitting at the right band of God in 
glory, smiling and beckoning him to gothither. It is 
an unspeakable comfort to believe that Christ is revealed 
to men in death, and tbat he draws near to them. 

I think there are not anywhere else in buman litera- 
ture any such expressions of tenderness as those in the 
New Testament which touch the believer’s death-bed. 
While the heathen were sculpturing on their monu- 
ments the inverted torch, some hideous monster, or 
other ghastly emblem which to them signified death, 
the New Testament, with intonation as sweet as the 
chant of angels, was speaking to men of dying as fall- 
ing asleep in Jesus, And it ushered in a new era. It 
was a strange experience to bring into the world, where 
generations had gone through that great door, the grave, 
which had been spanned with mystery, and which had 
been surrounded with goblins and horrors hideous and 
grotesque to scare men from the once glorious act of 
dying. And it was the band of Jesus that took away 
ull these curtains, that wiped off all this grime, and 
lifted up the gate of pearl, and the bright shining walls 
of precious stones, and spoke of death in terms which 
a lover might whisper in the ear of his beloved. There 
is no such tenderness and beauty ascribed to death as 
that which shines forth from the language of Christ, to 
those who are inspired by his spirit, and have laid their 
head upon his bosom. 

Now, Christ stands by us to the last. Though our 
life goes up with a bubble from the ocean, though it 
goes out with the blood from some wound received on 
the battle field, though it is extinguished by the axe of 
the executioner, though it ascends with the spark and 
flame at the stake, though it lingers and goes forth with 
the last breath in sickness, in whatever way it leaves its 
tenement, we fall asleep, and we fall asleep in Jesus. 
As a babe, weary, seeks its mother, so men, tired of 
life, seek their Saviour. As the mother wraps the child 
in her arms, and sings to it with sweet descant, its eye, 
striving still to look, at length closes, and the child is 
asleep, and its rest begins, and its cares end. Is there 
anything in God’s universe sweeter to our thought than 
the sleeping of a child, on its mother’s bosom’? And we 
fall asleep in Jesus. 

Shall avy man take that from me’ Shail any man 
come with cold dissecting instruments and deprive me 
of that thought, that hope and that faith? So my chil- 
dren went; so my father and mother went; so the mul- 
titude of brethren that I have loved and worked witb, 
and that wait for me on the other side, have gone; so | 
shall go; and let philosophy say what it will, the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ in regard to my dismission from 
this life is to me so unspeakably precious that no puil- 
osophy can take it from me. 

And of the great after world, how httle do we know! 
How far from knowledge are we in that regard! But 
we are forever with the Lord—that we know; and to 
the soul that has learned to love Christ day by day, to 
feel that his providence is over him day by day, to lean 
upon him day by day, and to be conscious that he is 
working in him his own disposition and that has gone 
out of life in the hope of immortality through Jesus 
Christ—to that soul it is enough that it shall be forever 
with the Lord. 

We do not stop to forethink of the employments of 
heaven. If we did we should change our thought every 
day of the year. We do not know about these things; 
it doth not yet appear what they shall be; and in all 
discussions about the future there is negation on posi- 
tiveness. It may or it may not be so and so; and I say 
in regard to any definite statement concerning those 
things, I take the apostle’s declaration, ‘‘ We are the 
sons of God; but it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be”’—or what that means. On the other side, to be 
present with the Lord, and to be in a state such that the 
body shall sleep, and that the soul shall be free from 
thrall—thatgis enough; aud we accept it without asking 
any further groundwork of pure ideas. 

So it comes to pass that by reason of this acceptance 
of Christ through the affections, through the disposi- 
tion, religion in this world has outlasted many and many 
a shock. When we trace the career of the churches of 
every age; the character of those that have administered 
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them; their operations; the cruelties that they have in- 
flicted upon mavkind ; the doctrines that have been 
taught by them; the history of instituted religion as it 
has been developed in the churches, we wonder tha’ 
they bave maintained themselves among men. We 
besr some men saying, ‘It is the church that has 
preserved religion 1n this world;” and «ther men we 
bear saying, ** If it had not been for the Bible religion 
wonld rever have been preserved in this we rld:” but I 
hold that the preservation of religion in this world has 
been owing to the acceptance of Christ in the bearts of 
believers. Religion has teen preserved rot by any 
power that was in the church or in the Bible; it has 
been preserved by the personal, experiments! feelings 
of men towerd the Lord J sus Christ. There has 
always been a theology deeper than the theclogy of the 
intellect. There has always been a want in the hnman 
seul which nothing could supply but such a Saviour 
as Christ Jesus, 

There have been floatirg about in the thoughts and 
imaginations of men just those longings and veornings 
in regard to death and immertalitv which Christ ard 
the atonement are calculated tosatisfy ; ard it has beer 
these that bave saved the Bible and the church. ‘They 
have heen ‘saved by the hearts of markind. In ore 
sense the Bible has saved us; for it isa book of consola 
tion and of sympathy; it is a book that reergnizes 
man’s infirmities and transgressi ‘ns, and his need of for 
giveness ard succor, avd that in his belplesress and 
want sats to bim, ‘‘Come boldly unt» the throve of 
grace, that you may obtain mercy, ard find grace to 
help in time of reed ;” it is a book that bas taucht man 
kind the merciful character of God, and the redemptive 
character of the Lord Jesus Christ; it bas disclosed to us 
the divine nature in its maternal and paternal aspects, 
and given us the noblest examples of parental love ad 
suffering ; but it has been the heart that has preserved 
men’s faith, not only in the Bible, but in the church, so 
that they bave been willing to bear with it in spite of all 
its warts and wens ard monstrous developments in 
various ages ; and so long as human nature remains as 
it is now, there is no fear that religion will die out. 
There will be doctrinal aberrations ; but they will not 
amount to avything if they are allowed to run their 
couree. 

It is not the head, then, that is going to save the 
world, but man’s consciousness of his weakness and 
sinfulness, and of bis indispensable need of divire 
suce r. That corsciousness, if men are not tormented 
with various doctrines and obstructions, will | ada man 
continually to those aspects of the Lord Jesus Christ 
which make him the Saviour of the *orld, 

If you take Christ by faith, and by that faith which 
works by 1 ve, there is little fear but that you will be 
led step hy step safely through life, and will finally 
stand in Zion and hefore God. I commend to you the 
Lord J+sus Christ as the Saviour of the seul. I com- 
mend bim to your love, t» your trust, to your absolut: 
cw fidence and to your hope. Take bim by your love, 
and bave that faith which works by love, the heart be- 
lieving unto salvation, 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES* 
DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF CONSCIENCE. 
BY THE REV. JosEPH Cook. 

T ARWIN has put forth a special theory of conscience, 
- He makes conscience only another name for the oper- 
ation of the social instincts conjoined with the intellectual 

powers. 

Whenever an instinct is not satisfied, a feeling of unrest 
arises. If, for instance, the desire for food is not satisfied, 
we are left in unrest. So the social instincts have pain 
behind them, when they are not gratified. Darwin’s cen- 
tral proposition in his dis*ussion of the moral sense (De- 
scent of Man, Vol. 1, Chap. III.) is, that he thinks it “ina 
hich degree probable; that any animal whatever, endowed 
with well-marked social instincts, would inevitably acquire 
a moral sense of conscience, as soon as its intellectual 
powers had become as well developed, or nearly as well 
developed, as in man.” Thus Darwin derives conscience 
from the combined operation of the social instincts and of 
the intellectual faculties. He makes remorse of conscience 
to be only the feeling of dissatisfaction a man has when the 
social instincts are not satisfied. 

What are some of the more important objections to Dar- 
win’s theory of the origin of conscience? 

1. Darwin teaches that ‘‘man comes to feel, through 
habit, that it is best for him to obey his wore persistent 
instincts.” But in the same connection he affirms that 
‘the wish for another man’s property is perhaps as per- 
sistent a desire as any that can be named.” (pp, 88, 89). Two 
pages before the first of these sentences I find the second one. 
The context shows that instinct and desire are used here as 
synonyms. Theft and robbery, therefore, if we are to be 
logical, are to be justified on the basis of Darwin’s theory 
that to follow conscience is to obey our more persistent 
instincts. 

Here, therefore, is an instructive example of a lack of 
metaphysical and philosophical training in a renowned 
naturalist. Again and again this fallacy has been pointed 
out. It is not brought forward here to-day for the 
first time. Darwin has a massive head in what the books 
call the observing faculties, but not a very massive one in 
the philosophical faculties. Darwin’s books are the best 
map of his own spirit, perfectly honest, candid as the 
noon, a mass of facts which are a mine for this whole 
generation and for all generations to come within the field 
of biological research, and yet not remarkable for the 
philosophical traits prominent in the writings of a Hamil- 
ton, a Kant or an Aristotle. 

Read Von Hartman’s late criticisms on the True and the 
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False in Darwinism. (‘‘ Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy,” October, 1877, and January, 1878.) You would have 
the very latest light, and so let me ask you to take Boston 
asa guide; and what part of Boston? Why, every man 
here is a philosopher. The other day I went into a 
renowned establishment for the shortening of the hair. 
The barber said to me, during my visit three months ago, 
“Do you know that Hartmann is to publish soon in a 
philosophical magazine in St. Louis an article on the 
defects. of Darwinism?” ‘ No,” said I, and stared to find 
that information at the street corner in Boston, but I re- 
membered that I was in Boston, and so excused my igno- 
rance, for every one is expected to know what goes on in 
all the four zones. A detailed conversation followed con- 
cerning Kant and Hegel. Last week I called again upon 
my philosophical friend, and told him that I had looked 
into the ‘‘Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” published 
in St. Louis, and seen the article in the last number. 
“Yes,” said he, ‘‘ but it is a second one.” I consoled my- 
self by reflecting that even if the mayor of Boston had 
ceased to speak Latin, my friend of the razor in that city 
knows all the freshest philosophical news. 

2. In Darwin’s attempt to trace the development of con- 
science from purely animal instincts, ideas of morality 
drawn from other sources slip into the argument. 

The atmosphere in which he conducts his experiment is 
full of germs of moral sense. It has been well said that 
they who try to prove spontaneous generation to be a fact 
usually perform their experiments in an atmosphere satu- 
rated with the germs which they wish to develop. 

Darwin calls to his aid in explaining the origin of the 
moral sense a great number of floating moral germs, I 
have singled out twelve of these and hardly need do more 
than name them in his language. 

(1.) ‘‘ Highly developed mental faculties.” That word 
mental is very vague. If by mind you mean the whole 
spiritual equipment of man, as you sometimes do, it in- 
clndes moral perception, and so, unobserved, comes in the 
vcry idea of which Darwin would explain the origin. 

(2.) **The feeling of dissatisfaction.” That is another 
vague phrase. It might mean moral dissatisfaction. 

(5.) ** The power of language.” 

(4.) ** The idea of the good of the community.” A very 
vague phrase that never would pass without being chal- 
lenged under the microscope of metaphysical research. 

(5.) ** The power of public opinion.” 

(6.) ** Obedience to the wishes and judgments of the 
community.” 

(7.) ‘** Feelings of love and sympathy.” 
mean much more than merely social instincts. 

(8.) ‘* Power of self-command.” A clear choice among 
motives involves moral perception of motives as good and 
bad. 

(9.) ‘‘ Appreciation of the justice of the judgments of 
his fellow-men.” A perception of what is just in motives 
is an act of conscience. Appreciation of justice! Why, 
that is conscience, and that is the very thing you are 
about to develop here by spontaneous generation ! 

(10.) ‘‘ Appreciation of justice, independently of any 
pleasure or pain felt at the moment.” All these phrases are 
Darwin's. This last is not a poor description of one of the 
fundamental activities of conscience. Justice cannot be 
perceived at all without the power of perceiving the differ- 
ence between right and wrong; and to perceive that with- 
out any regard to the pleasure or pain felt at the moment 
is the key of what we call conscience. 

(11.) ‘‘ Avoidance of the reprobation of the one or many 
gods” in whom the individual believes. Why, the sense of 
the Divine comes to us from conscience, and that germ is 
more dangerous than any of the ten that have preceded it, 
but here comes one yet more dangerous. 

(12.) ‘* The fear of Divine punishment.” 

Well, now, if you will give me all these germs; if you 
will let them drift into my bottle in which Iam required 
to produce, by spontaneous generation, conscience, I shall 
have no tronble with that experiment. 

These are phrases out of Darwin’s famous chapter. You 
are to look them up for yourselves, and if you are not 
thrown into scientific unrest as to Darwin’s theory by such 
an amount of carelessness in his experiment, I shall say 
that you are accustomed to a loose application of the 
scientific method, worse than I have been taught, under 
even the medizval and mossy instruction of Andover. 

3. What ancestors do not possess, offspring cannot in- 
herit. 

4. The moral sense, therefore, cannot be inherited from 
a non-moral source. 

These two propositions are the most important in the 
whole range of investigation as to the origin of conscience. 
Darwin's hypothesis assumes that the moral sense is inher- 
ited from a non-moral source. His scheme of thought, 
therefore, makes the stream rise higher than its fountain, 
or involves the assertion that there can be an event with- 
out a sufficient cause. 

5. According to Darwin's theory, pain comes to con- 
science only when some persistent instinct is left unsatis- 
fied, and therefore the essence of all conscientious. action 
is simply the pleasurable. In natures badly organized the 
vicious is often demanded in the most persistent instincts. 
The vicious, therefore, in these natures is the conscien- 
tious in Darwin's sense; but this reduces the theory to ab- 
surdity. 

6. It follows from Darwin’s definition that the pleasur- 
able, on the whole, is that which conscience justifies. 
Darwin’s theory makes no adequate distinction between 
the pleasurable, which is always only the optional, and the 
dutiful, which is always the imperative. It does not ex- 
plain the commanding force of the word ‘“ ought.’’ It 
does not account for the axiom: Fiat justitia rwat celum 
—let justice be done though the heavens fall. 

7. Darwin himself concedes that his chief source of doubt 
with respect to his own theory of conscience is that sense- 
less customs, superstitions and tastes, such as the horror of 
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the Hindoo for unclean food, ought, on his principle, to be, 


transmitted, and they are not. 





Fact and Rumor. 


—We see no announcement of a Great American Res- 
taurant at the Paris Exposition. 

—H. M. Cutter & Co., Pearl Street Cotton brokers, miss- 
ing: also about $60,000 worth of cotton. 

—Only about a thousand applications for assistant com- 
missionerships to the Paris Exposition are on file at Wash- 
ington. 

—Large factory fire in London on Saturday, loss one 
million dollars. Crocker, Sons & Co. Calico printers 
Watling St. 

—Glass eyes, wagon-axles, augers, bed-quilts and hay- 
levers are among the articles to be sold out by the dead- 
letter office. 

—Not a single adjudication in bankruptcy in all England 
on Dec. 25. Same thing has occurred once before since 
bankruptcy act went into effect in 1869, 

—With great unanimity the English journals protest 
against being regarded as alarmists, and then proceed to 
show how inevitable is a general European war. 

—Failure of D. B. MacGregor & Co., Leith, Scotland. 
Liabilities a million d§llars. Merchants and steamship 
owners. Mr. MacGregor resigns his seat in Parliament. 

—Gen. Woodford lectures in aid of the Soldier’s Home 
and offers handsome rewards to policemen for selling 
tickets. Over 6,000 tickets sold. Detectives should at once 
make a list of the buyers. 

—Theology leads fiction in the English book trade—485 
books for the first, 446 for the second. How much of the 
alleged theology is actual fiction is not stated. Strictly 
correct classification might change the order of precedence. 

—The Lynn Crispins have selected the present as a suit- 
able time to strike. A general lock-out is anticipated. A 
majority of the manufacturing firms have notified their 
hands that they must renounce their connection with all 
labor organizations. 

—Kentucky cannot find out who is her Senator. In the 
old times revolvers would have been drawn and the num- 
ber of candidates reduced before this. The luxurious ten- 
dencies of the age are evidently inducing effeminate cus- 
toms in the border states. 

—A collection of actual wedding dresses from the time 
of Charles II. to the present day must be highly valued 
in the Northamptonshire family where it is said to exist. 
Asarecord of the prevailing fashions the collection re- 
ferred to is probably unequalled. 

—Another young Kanuck sent to jail for habitual pro- 
fanity. He goes for three weeks. The Canadian authori- 
ties have evidently adopted this plan to induce a respectable 
class of immigrants. We have laws against profanity 
here. A large aggregate of small fines might be collected 
by their judicious enforcement. 

—The Grand Trunk Railway proposes to apply to the 
Dominion Parliament for an act establishing an accident 
assurance fund among its—passengers ¢ Notat all. Among 
its officers. All right, of course, to assure officers—though 
most railway officials don’t need assurance very much—but 
we wish someone would persuade the railroad companies 
to insure their passengers. 

—Young Jones, the famous base-ball pitcher, was show- 
ing a crowd witb a piece of brick how to pitch a curved 
ball. The fragment went round a corner and hit a school- 
boy cn the head, who instantly threw a stone with great 
accuracy at an innocent high-church minister who was 
walking on the other side of the way. Into such errors do 
we fall when we lose our tempers. 

—Newport, R. L., is to have a water-supply frem Eas- 
ton’s Pond, a sheet of water in the rear of the “ first beach” 
fed by a brook and marshes. Mr. Norman, a leading en- 
gineer of Boston, has undertaken the work in consideration 
of rights granted him and his heirs by the City Council. 
A lack of fresh water has heretofore been one of the great 
drawbacks to a summer residence in Newport. 

—Good Deacon Smith had a case of conscience last Sun- 
day. He found in the contribution box an over-due and 
nearly outlawed note signed by himself, and which had 
frequently and in vain been presented for collection. The 
deacon was at first much shocked that any one should have 
put the note in the box, but the feeling has now given way 
to uncertainty as to its present holder. He is sure it is not 
himself. But who is it? 

—How singular that Mr. Schurz, who owes his position 
largely to the fact that he understands German, cani.ot 
make sense out of this letter, said by the ‘‘ World”’ to have 
been received at the Interior Department : 





NATIONAL ASYLUM, January 7, 1878. 
To the Secretary of the Interior, Esq.: 
GENTLEMEN: I do have the Honor to report bereby to your 
Honor that I do attest of appropriating Drafts of money of 
the Deposits of the Estates of Lord Russell other Georges 


Muss. 
J will not allowed or given my Rights of the official to any 
one. 
Officialen : G. Muss, proprietor. 


—Lord Dunraven, in a letter to the ‘“‘ World,” says that 
Germany would readily throw up whatever arrangements 
she may have with Russia if she is assured of an alliance 
with England, and remarks in passing that Bismarck, dur- 
ing his journey to France in 1570, ‘‘may have heard 
Frenchmen comment upon the value of England as a 
friend in need.” This may be regarded as diplomatic lan- 
guage, but we are ata loss to know what he means when 
he refers to the international game of poker as played in 
Europe, adding, in language which is quite unintelligible, 
that ‘one nation thinks nothing of seeing its neighbor’s 
armaments and going a few hundred thousand men and a 
dozen ironclads er so better.” It is evidently time for his 


lordship to go home. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM NOT RELIG- 
IOUS COMMUNISM. 
(From th- 

A CERTAIN few, both in England and in 
this country, are just now vehemently urg- 
ing that Congregationalism means nothing 
but church communism, and that the only 
peculiarity of a Congregational Church is, 
or at least should be, that it has no doctrinal 
peculiarity. In England a comparatively 
young Congregational minister, of some 
smartness, of small religious faith and much 
personal assurance, who wholly discards the 
supernatural, denies the atonement and 
avows himself a sort of Christian pantheist, 
has lately gained temporary notoriety, at 
the recent Leicester meeting and by subse- 
quent newspaper controversy, by demanding 
that Congregationalism ought to require, as 
its basis of fellowship, simply that its mem- 
bers and ministers profess to be ‘‘ religious.”’ 
There are some in our own country who take 
substantially the same position, repudiating 
the idea that Congregationalism has any 
right to hold to any specific doctrinal 
boundaries. Rev. Mr. Dudley, in a sense 
successor to Theodore Parker as preacher to 
a certain society in Boston, avows and dis- 
avows beliefs which render it absolutely im- 
possible to classify him, and yet the Hart- 
ford Congregational Association, of which 
he is a member, cannot see its way to with- 
draw its formal fellowship with him. He 
is ‘‘religious” and seems to be a *‘ Christian.” 
Mr. Gladden, in asermon which has recently 
been industriously circulated, claims that 
“the peculiarity of Congregationalism is, 
that it has no peculiarity, that it is just 
Christianity—nothing less, nothing more.” 
Mr. Beecher, in his Christian Union, declares 
that ‘‘allegiance to a church secures unity, 
but sacrifices liberty,” and that ** allegiance 
to a personal Saviour,” on the part of mem- 
bers and minister, is all that any church or 
any denomination of churches has a right to 
inquire into. 

Now we affirm, first of all, that Congrega- 
tionalism is not sheer communism ; but that 
itis both a polity and a doctrine. Both his- 
torically, and presently, and prospectively, 
it stands for the one as distinctively and 
squarely as the other. What this peculiar 
polity is, we need not stop here to define. 
We merely remark that it is a peculiarity of 
Congregationalist polity to be exactly as 
exclusive to a vast number of sintere Chris- 
tians as is any article of a creed. The 
majority of Christian believers to-day hold 
as firmly to Episcopacy as to any other 
point of religious belief. But by no adjust- 
ment can Congregationalism stretch itself 
to include the hierarchical idea involved in 
the Episcopacy. 

As to its doctrine, the uniform consensus 
of Congregational teaching is that com- 
monly known as Evangelical. Mr. Gladden’s 
doctrine that Congregationalism has no 
peculiarity, that it is just Christianity, is 
specious and false. Every sectarist claims 
the same for his church; ‘it is Christianity 
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—nothing less, nothing more.” Nothing is 
settled that way. ‘ Christianity,” with 


Mr. Gladden’s idea of the atonement, is not 
the same thing as ‘‘ Christianity” with 
Prof. Shedd’s, or even Prof. Park’s, definition 
of the atonement. Nothing is gained by 
this play upon words while ignoring the 
fact and the persistence and the contrariety 
of interpretations as to what Christianity 
is, and blandly inviting all sects to abandon 
their distinctive positions and just consent 
to sit down under cover of a convenient 
phrase, which no two of them will deine 
alike! 

It is indeed the glory and joy and strength 
of the primitive church that its members 
at first, saw eye to eye and “had all things 
incommon.” But this wasin part due to 
the fact that they saw not yet many of 
those great truths which were successively 
to break forth from God’s Word, and which 
it has been given, now to one body of asso- 
ciated Christians, and now to another, to 
discern, define and defend, standing bravely 
for them against the world, until such time 
as the world might be able to come up to 
the same point of clearer view; and only 
socialistic fanatics now advocate literal 
communism. Not a whit more practicable, 
in this age of the world, or desirable, is 
that indeterminate church communism, 
which Mr. Picton, and some others in Eng- 
land, and Mr. Beecher, Mr. Gladden and a 
few others here are now demanding. 

It is not the destruction or “ dissolution ” 
of the sects that is needed, but the destruc- 
tion of sectarian bigotries and prejudices 

 andall uncharitableness of judgments. When 
this blessed consummation shall have been 
reached, there will still be distinct and 





widely varying churches, and denomina- 
tions of churches. While each believer will 
go to his own company, none will vex 
another with unkind imputations, and there 
will be no bar to the freest reciprocity of 
personal courtesies and services. If, as the 
Christian Unicn asserts, “allegiance to a 
church secures unity, but it sacrifices 
liberty,” then the allegiance of an American 
citizen to the national government sacrifices 
liberty, and the Christian Union ought to 
labor to destroy it. 

Of course every one’s supreme allegiance 
should be to the personal Saviour; and this 
common allegiance to the one Saviour will 
always be the supreme bond of union among 
Christians. This is a truth which cannot be 
emphasized too much. It is impossible to 
exaggerate its importance. Itis one of the 
grand peculiarities of Congregationalism 
that it laysso much stress upon this prime 
and ultimate loyalty to the personal Lord 
and Saviour. It may be said to have been, 
and still to be, a prominent part of its de- 
nominational mission, a distinct reason for 
its existence, to insist upon the recognition 
of the existing union, which already is a 
fact among all who are really at one with 
Christ. But this communion of all believers 
through their recognized common union 
with Christ does not imply the extinction 
of differences, even some that must be re- 
garded as of exceeding, if not essential, im- 
portance. No high form of organism grows 
by the disintegration of its parts; it grows 
rather by the larger integration of them 
and the completer co-ordination of all their 
several fuuctions. 

We admit that the “ spirit, as 
commonly understood, is sharply opposite 
to the spirit of the gospel. Although fast 
dying out, it is still an evil of portentous 
magnitude and mischief. We would do all 
in our power to exorcise it utterly. But it 
is nonsense to suppose that this can be done 
by proclaiming churches to he many 
“town-meetings” or district ‘* debating so- 
cieties,” with no responsible and definite 
relationships to each other. So long as 
Christians hold with any considerable 
strength of conviction divergent ideas as to 
what are the constituent principles and 
truths of Christianity they will continue to 
be moved to form peculiar associations with 
persons of chiefly agreeing convictions. 
This they have a right to do. Nobody is 
harmed by so doing. The truth of Chris- 
tianity itself in its many-sided aspects and 
gradual evolution is the gainer by it. Con- 
fusion of counsels is weakening. There is 
no prevalent enthusiasm without a good 
mutual understanding; and this cannot be 
if all exact definitions are to be discarded. 
So long as people differ, and will differ, de- 
nominational organizations, with their well- 
defined ‘‘ platforms,” serve the same kind of 
necessary uses that political parties do, in 
order to the adequate enunciations of con- 
victions held in common, and which it is 
deemed urgently desirable should be en- 
forced. We suspect that even our Spring- 
field brother would look with rather kindly 
eye upon the springing up of a party within 
the Congregational fold which should with 
consenting enthusiasm unite in the propa- 
gation of his peculiar ideas and the practical 
enforcement of the same. However that 
may be, it is our belief—and in this we 
think that we also express the general sen- 
timent of our churches—that Congrega- 
tionalism is not a synonym for religious 
communism. 
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ACCENTS WANTED in every, City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, waving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 





Price 2 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price 
Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Sena for Circul:r and prices. 
Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lock Bos 3395, 
New York City. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME ? 


WE WILL PRINT IT on 10 of the finest quality 
Bristol Cards, and send free by mail for 40 cents; 
or with address for 50 cents. These are FI r 
CLASS VISITING CARDs, elegantly printea on 
superior Brist«! Stock. — “y not to be confouns- 





ed with the coma n, things so generally 
~ ee SPRCIMENS. MAILE for a 3 cent 
stam 


Adoress THE ALERT PRINTING CO., 208 12th 
Street, south Brooklyn N. Y. 


5 Mixes CER ‘tp 
S dere Oude oe: Recon. 





10c. and 8 
CO.. Bristo: 





Financial. 


From Monday, January 7 
day, January 12. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Moncay. Wednesdar, 
7 Jan. 9 








to Suturw 


Saturday. 


an. ¢ a. an. 12 
Gold (highest)...... "2% ........ EE 12% 
Lega! Men >ers.. ... 97.44 97.44 97.68 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
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Bids tor State Bonds. 
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Alabama 58, 1848... 40 “7. Oo, Gt... H.... 38 
Alabanin 5a, 1885.... 40 N.Y. Gs, &.. 9°...: 3 
Alabama 8, 1884.... 40 | N.Y. 68.G@ L., M8. 1i6 
Alabama 8s, 1888 40 | NC. 6s, old, Jad... 16 
Ala.8s,Ala &(,R. 5 | N.C. , 5 
Ala. 88, Of i8W2...... 20 | Ny 70 
Ala Se,of 18S ..... 2 N. 70 
Ark.6s funded. 2 ON a) 
Bet Se chas we ¥3 is. 5 | N, ay) 
Ark. M & Kk. } N 9% 
\ ra *k P. Paty 6 | N. 9 
Ark. is, M.O.AR.M. 5 | ON, ih 
Connecticutes 105 N 7 
Georgta ts. . wl N.C 2 
=, new bo nis 105 0 2 
indora-d..,. 04a 2 2 
iil. on up. 6 , i879... Wi Ohio 68, "B1.... 104 
Ii. War Loan. 101 | Obie Gs. "4. .- 10 
Ss ieseesaanenedd 110) Rhoge Island ts.... 106 
i) uisiana fis...... . '5 | South Carolina tis.. 40 
La. new bonds.... . 55 v] J.&3.. 30 
‘a. 6s.new Fi'g b't. 55 o& 30 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 5d B.. 86 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 55 ” J. 40 
1. 8s, Levee Bas... 55 do 6s. L e hy epee 0 
La. 838, L. B, of ’75... 55 do Tsot 2K 
iu. 78, C nsel .. 8) % do Nen-tund.b’s. 2 
La. s. Smaii Has. 7 «§| Tennessee $,.id. 35 
ich 64, ‘878-79..... luv Gv B.D seccccsee & 
wie bh. Ge. 1683........ WS co n.b., n.8.... 3% 
Mich. 78, 18 ...-.... 10) | Virg nia te, old..... du 
M . tis, duein 18 &.. 10 a0 64, D.»., “Hi 30 
40. 63, Cue 'S2 or "BA 12 Gu 68, D.b., ’o7..... W 
Mo. ts, due in 158 .. 104 do 6s, const. b 4 
Mo. +s, due tn 1887 104% do ex mut. c up. . & 
Mo. fs, due in 1888.. 100%, du geo 2... & 
Mo. tis, cue “89 er OO 14% ad def:rreab. 4 
Mo. ts, A. or U.d."#2 105% D ¢ 3 6, 1924. Tt kg 
Fog. be. due '91.95.. 10644, D C. smal bas 6 
Han. &St. Jo. '85-87.. 08%) D.C. reg. bds 76% 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 Javs. 
London prime bankers, 4.5:@4 slg 4.85% @4 84 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending January 12. 1878 

tsutter.—Keceipts for the week, 16,466 vackayes 
Exports, 399 packages. The weather has bee 
stormy and unfavorable, anc there was lessened 
business. Our extreme rate voted last two weeks 


represents only extreme sale of fancy in a smali 
way, and the market tukes a wide range ip 
price. On the whole the position is less satis- 
factory than for the week previous, We 
quote: Fine fresh Western creamery make, 
3 @ 4Me.: finest selections f State October 
fall make, 30@25c.; fair to good fall butter, 24@ 
26c.; Fresh Western factory or mill butter, Is@20c.; 
id flavored Western fact ry or miil butter, 10@ 


\3c.; entire State dairies, Southern and Middie 
counties, fine, 25@27c.: entire State dairies, South- 
ern and Midclec unties, fair to good, 20@25 
ure State daines, Northern We ch, fine, 25 


25 
entire State dairies, Northern Welch, fair to x 





; @n- 
as 


ood, 


20@23c.; grease butier, Tae. 

Cheese—Kecenpts for the week were 10,78? 
boxes, Exports, 24,278 boxes. Goll, 102%. Cable, 
63s. Good to tine state factory bas been tuken fur 


exo rt at a r¢nge in price from 10'.@1%e.; our 
home trade has been fair and the market cluses in 


good heart at our quotatuns. We quote: Fine 
september and Uctober make, li@isic; fair to 
go d September and October make, Ike@l2c.; 


early made, 10@1 ¢.; fair to good October make, 
i%@We.; skimmed or off flavor. h@l0e, 

Egas.— Stock has accumulated and weather is 
warm, market bas declined aud is weak ano ua- 
sutisfact ry. Limed eggs are lower, in sympathy 
with fresh, but not over plentiful. We quote: 
rsh eggs, state or western, 19¢zic.; limed eggs, 
s@lre. 

Poultry aod Game.—We quote: turkeys, per 
Ib.. 14 @ Ihe. ; ducks, 12@ 15c.; chickens, |l0@l4c.; 
geese, "@lic.; venison, not allowed to be sold; 
partridges, cer pair, 25@40; grouse, @Tic. 

Beans.—Medium are more plenty and a shade 
lower. Medium, per bush., 62 lbs , $1.80@#2; mar- 
rows, per bush., $4@$2.25. 

Dried Appties are siow and dull. Prime sliced, 
*@7%c.; prime quarters, 6@7c.; common stock, 
4@5e. 

Green Apples.—Choice varieties, 
seconds, $5@$ 1.0. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax, 25@26c. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 

We specially solicit c nsign ments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mamk packages: 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CoO., 
NEW YORK, 


H@ $1.50; 











DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, din- 
solve this salt tn erdinary water. thin 
solution possesses all the heaith-giving 
qualities tv tonic virtues of patural sea- 
water. whii i! is tree from phe organic 
impurities | the y aay e by drug- 
gists generally. @ 2% ™ ‘AN e 





8 ekawet ‘and Barclay St., N. ¥. 


A SURE 12 PER CENT. STOCK. 


A RELIABLE AND PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 


THE POLAR STAK GOLD AND SILVER 
MINING ©O, 





of C lorado is n w proauerng very rich ore from 
ite celebrated mine, ard has: nry asmuatl capital to 
secure large dividends. The mine is under aie 
an? economical management and has pait wv od 
dividends f rfour yeurs. It's now tn successful 
operatt n apd payine regu'ar monthly divicencs 
at the rate or 12 per ce nt. per annum on the par 
va ue of the stock, with excelent prospects of 
peying in acd thon extra divider ds, 
Stur has passed the examination of the N 
Minit g Siock Exchange, und the compunye -ntem 
plate s.on to have the stock regularly culled at 
the board. Inthe meantime investors who desire 
to purchase a first-class investment can obtain 
some: f this st ck un favorable terms on applica- 
tion vo 


MESSRS, ALRERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 


Sole Agents for the or ll 
No. 45 Pine street, New Yo 
P. S.—The company reserve the mght to chan ice 


the price « 1 the stuck on apy day without notice 





Ist, SAFETY. 
2d, INCOME. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 


E ieht Per Sant semi ennue) interest, payanie at 
the CHE CAL N ATIONAL BANK, New 
fork lies by tiret mortgage 
proved Re al Estate, situstec inthe state 
of lowa, Worth trom tue@e to etx times the amceunt 
+f the .oan made th recon. Borrowers with the 
Best Sécurity «lways pay the lowest rate of in- 
terest. These 8 per cent. bonds ure neg tiated 
and c llection tm full—jrincipal and interest 
guaranteed by the 

IOWA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
Des Moines. lowa, Confident of its ability to 
satisfy the mest cautious, sai2 Company hereby 
agrees to pay the « Xpenses incurred by any one to 
personally examine the property mortgaged to 
secur these be f such per perty is not ample 
security in ea bh andevery case. Kontsde ive ed 
n payment of funds. Address. said Company for 
references in twenty Siates,and ful particulars. 


PER CENT. NET. 
Kansas, Missourt and 
Farm Firet Mortgage © 





oo He Re 





nas, 


lowa Improved 
upop Bonds guar- 








anteed. We guaruntee, as an assurance, 
that we loan oot to exceea one-third of 
the actual vaiue. In over six years’ business 
never \oata dollsr; never delayed « day on tnter- 


noinvest r through us ever did 

r ever will getan acre of land, Sercf.1 sartlo u- 
lars ano references. J. B. WATKINS & 
CO. LAWHKENCE. Kas..cr HENRY DK insonm 
Vanager, 244 Broadway. New York. 


est or priocipal; 





HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 











Capital Paid in Casb.... . $500,000 00 
Keserves for all Liabilities, 
including Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
Cee SIE, wecvccccasovesccscccce ‘ SOY, 303 1 14 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. 91,642,852 259 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
{. REVMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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JONES. 


CHOICEST 





NOVELTIES. 


— Z — 
Dress Goods. Z Z_ Boys’ Suits. 





Macaques, 22 , ‘Z_ Millinery. 
Suite. _2 j "2 Fancy Goods, 
Shawls, eo 2 Plesters. 
Furs, Z Z Laces, 
. a ONE Ss : 
Z 
Z Zz 
Z Zz 


|] EIGHTH AVE, EIGHTH AVE, 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Strect.! 


“=, JONES |.” 





Shoes, Z. _Z Silken, 
bb “Cloths, 


Ribbons, Z Z Z 
Z 2' 


U nderwear Z Z Domestics, 





Upholstery. S, 2 ‘ Carpets, 


Furviture, ZZ House Furnishing 
- Z Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Toys, Glassware, Crockery, 
Silverware, 
Extraordinary inducements in al! departments 
All orders w'll receive prompt sttention. Cuta- 
logues sent free. 


JONES sin avenue. JONES 


Corner Nineteenth Street, N.Y. 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgica! Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad 











drese; Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 
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Che Household. 


CLEANING AND COOKING DRIED FRUIT. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
TF YRUIT that is dried or cured ina kiln is much bet- 

' ter protected from dirt than when dried in the 
ordinary way, because dust and insects can have little 
or no access to it, and for this reason fruit thus dried 
requires less washing and loses less of the juice and 
richness. But, whatever the mode of curing it, all 
dried fruit should be carefully picked over and thor- 
oughly washed before it is put to soak. If dried out 
doors the strictest care cannot keep it perfectly clean, 
and flies, wasps and all winged insects will intrude 
and make the washing indispensable. 

But it is a great mistake to put fruit into water 
and leave it, under the impression that 1t must soak 
uwhile before dirt can be all washed off. Put the 
dried fruit into a pan of tepid water and wash thor- 
oughly but rapidly. Rub it with the hands briskly 
and take it from the water as soon as possible, leaving 
it todrain a short time before putting it in soak for 
the night. If dried fruit is thus speedily washed it 
loses very little, if any, of its flavor. 

All dried fruit requires to be soaked an hour or 
two, and usually all night, before ready to be cooked. 
If it is put on to cook without soaking, it will be hard 
and tough; but use only water enough to cover it, or 
no more than will be needed to cook it in. If too 
much water is used it will make the fruit when 
cooked insipid and tasteless. Not a drop of the water 
in which it is soaked can be spared. Half of the best 
juices of the fruit will be found in this water, but if 
cooked in it and properly looked after they will be 
so united as to be both alike good. 

No sweetening should be added to the fruit until it 
is perfectly soft, else the sugar will make the sauce 
quite hard and unpalatable. But when the fruit has 
swelled to its natural proportions and is as tender as 
if just gathered, then put in whatever sweetening is 
needed and leave it to simmer till the juice is like a 
rich syrup and the fruit is thoroughly seasoned by it. 

In preparing citron, raisins or currants for cake or 
pies almost every cook has her own peculiar ideas, 
and will follow them, sometimes unwisely, if the mis- 
tress does not interfere. 

Citron, having a large, smooth surface, requires less 
attention than smaller fruits which become quite 
wrinkled and shriveled when dried, and in these 
wrinkles dust and dirt find good hiding places. The 
citron can be wiped off with a damp cloth before 
slicing it up, or well brushed if it has lint or dust ad- 
hering to it, or if it does not look clear it can be 
scraped gently with a knife. 

Raisins, both the large bloom raisins and the stone- 
less or Sultana, should be picked over carefully, re- 
moving all the stems and dirt that can be done with 
the fingers, and then, by taking them a few at a time 
in aclean linen cloth, if not extremely dirty, hey can 
be rubbed quite clean without washing, and if done 
with care will be perfectly fitted for use. 

But the Zante currants are much more filthy than 
any of the dried fruit to be found in our market. 
They are usually matted together, and straws, hairs, 
or almost every kind of dirt so closely blended with 
them that we know of no way by which currants may 
be made passably clean but by washing. They need 
to be first rubbed in the hands so as to separate them 
und shake out the loose dirt; then put into a bow! of 
water, not many at a time, and well and quickly rub- 
bed; then as fast as possible put each mess into a col- 
under to drain. To be sure some of the sweetness 
and flavor is lost, but we lose much dirt also. Zante 
currants are so'dirty and mussy looking that it never 
seems possible to get them so clean but that they re- 
tain, even when in pies or cake, an earthy, dirty taste. 
We never feel tempted to use them, but think wash- 
ing is the only way to make them clean enough to 
eat. 

We are aware that many good cooks will not agree 
with usin this matter. A Scotch cook writes to the 
editor of the Christian Union: 

* I was sorry to read that the lady who calls you her hus- 
band and who writes so many good things about housekeep- 
ing sbould advise the washing of currants, for that always 
~poils the flavor and a good deal of the sweetness. My mis- 
tress wanted me to wash the currants for her cake, the other 
day, but I said, * No, ma’am; I'll show you a better way than 
that.’ So I put the fruit on the table with a littie corn meal 
and rubbed them thoroughly on the table with my hands, 
then put them into a sieve and sifted and picked out the 
stones, etc., and they were all ready. 

~ Yours, most respectfully, 
“JEAN MCALPINE, Cook.” 

We give our young friends an opportunity to hear 
both sides and judge for themselves, but we doubt 
the wisdom or nicety of Jean’s plan. No doubt much 
of the larger and loose dirt can be readily removed 
by this mode, but the fruit is very moist usually and 
very adhesive. We think the corn meal, while it will 
scour off some dirt, will stick to the sugary fruit, and 
whatever dirt has collected around the meal will stick 
to it, and so both meal and dirt will adhere to the 
fruit too closely for any sifting—anything but water 
-~-to remove, 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Queation.—My canned peaches and plums are turning sour. 
Is there any better way to save them than scalding ? 
Answer.—Yes. If not badly soured drain out all 





clear. Then tie up in a piece of thin muslin a few 
whole cloves and small bits of cinnamon, a little 
mace and one or two small cayenne peppers. Put 
them into the liquor, adding not quite a half teacup 
vinegar for every half gallon of liquor and sufficient 
sugar to make a good syrup, as rich as for sweet- 
meats. Let all simmer slowly, carefully skimming 
off allimpurity. When quite clear put in the fruit 
with care, so as not to break it; let it boil up two or 
three times, then put into the cans and fill up with 
the boiling syrup and cork tightly. In a few days 
you will have nice sweet pickles and save your fruit. 

Question.—Will you oblige me with a receipt for nice 
watfiles ? 

Answer.—Stir half a pound of butter to a cream. 
Stir half a pound of flour gradually into half a pint 
of milk till perfectly smooth. Beat the yelks of five 
eggs thoroughly, then stir into the flour. Then beat 
the five whites to a very stiff foam, and then beat 
them into the butter till the whole is white and 
creamy. Mix all thoroughly together and bake. 
They are very nice. 

Question.—Can Mrs. Beecher inform us if * Wolff & Ran- 
dolph’s Acme Blacking”’ is reliable—all that it claims to be? 

Answer.—We find it excellent, and like it better 
than most kinds. Have not tried it through “ rain, 
slush and snow,” but, so far as we have tried it, find 
it reliable. 


Our Poung Folks. — 


TEN DOLLARS REWARD. 
By ROssITER JOHNSON, 

TYRED Barnard and I were rather small boys, but 

we had come to know the value of money, as 
many older people do, from the lack of it. Many 
were the schemes we discussed for getting it, either 
by wit or by work; but generally those which were 
feasible required considerable work, which Fred 
hated, while those which called for little work 
wouldn't work themselves. 

One day Fred came to our house with a beaming 
countenance and called me out. 

“T've got it now,” suid he, as soon as the door was 
shut behind us. 

* Got what?” said I. 

“Why, the way to make a lot of money, of course,” 
said he. 

Perhaps I should have been more enthusiastic if 
Fred had not said the same thing so many times be- 
fore. 

‘Let us hear all about it,”’ said I, calmly. 

“They've been trimming the big tree by the yellow 
bridge,” said he, evidently annoyed by my coldness. 

* And what of that?’ said I. “Are you going to 
cut up the trimmings and sell them for firewood? 
You can’t get much for green wood; and, besides, it 
will he pretty hard sawing.” 

“Ob, pshaw! come with me,” said Fred, and he 
never uttered another word till we reached the old 
yellow bridge, at one end of which stood a great 
plane tree, shorn of half its foliage, the severed 
branches lying in confusion on the ground. 

“There, read that,” said Fred, as he laid one hand 
on my shoulder and with the other pointed up at a 
weather-beaten sign, on which I had read a thousand 
times: 

“TWENTY DOLLARS FINE FOR CROSSING THIS BRIDGE 
FASTER THAN A WALK,” 
and on which I could now read another line which 
before had been hidden by a branch of the tree: 
“ ONE HALF TO THE INFORMER.” 

“Don’t you know,” said Fred, triumphantly, “that 
ever sO many people drive hke split across this 
bridge every day?” 

* Yes,’’ said I, **to be sure they do.” 

‘And we've nothing to do but go to the police 
office and tell of them and get our money,” said he. 

It certainly did look as if Fred bad struck the right 
thing this time, and yet it seemed almost too good to 
be true. 

‘But wouldn’t they lick us?" said I. 

“Who lick us?” said Fred, looking up from the 
fingers of his left band, on which he seemed to be 
counting his prospective wealth. 

“Why, the folks we cOmplain of,” said I. 

“Oh, yes, some would, of course,”’ said he; “* but we 
mustn't complain of that kind. We must pick out 
the right ones.” 

* But Fred,” said I, ‘‘do you think it would be fair 
to make people pay twenty dollars just for driving 
fast over such a rickety bridge as this? No one could 
damage the old thing twenty dollars’ worth, if he 
tried.” 

“T don’t know about that,’”’ said Fred; “ but I’ve 
heard father say it was the duty of all good citizens 











| to obey the laws, whether they were good or bad, 


and I mean to see that this law is obeyed.” 

When Fred put it in that light I could resist him no 
longer, for I did love justice. 

* Well,” said I, “‘ how shall we begin?” 

‘Here and now,”’ said Fred, as he climbed upon the 
railing, which was covered from end to end with 
names not otherwise known to fame. 

As I climbed to a place beside him he caught his 


the liquor into the preserve kettle; boil aud skim till | heels on the strip of board beneath, planted his elbows 





on his knees, placed his chin between his palms and 
serenely awaited the first trangressor. 

Presently a farmer with a heavily-loaded team 
drove slowly across, while every timber creaked and 
every board rattled, and the railing vibrated like a 
birchen rod ina threatening hand. But Fred clung 
to his perch, and watched the farmer eagerly, as it 
half in hope that he would whip up just enough to 
break the statute. As for me, 1 was only afraid he 
would break the bridge, as it was, and I sought safety 
on the solid ground. 

We were both disappointed, and waited moodily 
for the next chance. This appeared in the form of an 
iron-gray horse, attached to a light sulkey, which 
was bestridden by a young man wearing a short 
jacket and a skull-cap with an immense fore-piece. 
He leaned forward very much, all the while talking 
to the horse in an unknown tongue, crossed the 
bridge like a flash, and was out of sight in an instant. 

“That’s enough,’ said Fred. ‘* He’s our man.” 

“Who was he?” said I. 

“T don’t know,” said 
before.” 

* But,” said I, ‘‘ oughtn’t we to know a little more 
about it? Perhaps he was going for a doctor for 
somebody who’s dreadfully sick.”’ 

*“*Oh, doctors be hanged!” said Fred. ‘I’ve heard 
father say they kill more than they cure. Come 
along with me to the police office, if you want your 
five dollars.” 

80, to the police office we went. It was a grey 
stone building, with high steps leading up to a broad 
piazza. In arm chairs on this piazza sat two police- 
men in uniform, one of whom was chewing a quid otf 
tobacco so immense as to suggest the idea that he used 
the weed for the benefit of the government tax, rather 
than for his own solace. 

“We have come to make a complaint about a man 
that broke the law,’ said Fred, addressing the one 
whose mouth was at liberty. 

* All right, go inside and see the sergeant,”’ said the 
policeman. 

Fred and I went inside, but we saw nobody except 
a man who wore a big apron made of bed-ticking and 
was sweeping near the door. 

** Are you the sergeant?” said Fred. 

“What?” said the man, leaning on his broom and 
staring at us. 

‘“*Are you the sergeant?” repeated Fred—** because 
we've come to make a complaint.” 

“Oh,” said the man, smiling, ‘‘the sergeant you 
want is behind the bar there.” 

We didn’t see any bar. 

‘It must be that high railing that runs across in 
front of the pulpit,’’said I. 

Behind this, at a little table, a man in uniform was 
writing. Fred walked up to the railing, put his nose 
between two of the balusters, which were just far 
enough apart to be inconvenient for his eyes, and said, 

“We've come to make complaint about a fellow 
that broke the law. He drove like split across the 
yellow bridge, and the sign says it’s twenty dollars 
fine, and half to the fellow that tells, and I can 
prove it by two witnesses.” 

About midway of this speech the sergeant looked 
up, and at its close he came forward to ask what it 
was all about. 

Fred explained the case to him 1n a very neat and 
emphatic manner. 

“Tl put it down on the book,” said he; “but the 
squire’s gone home for to-day. You'll have to come 
at nine o’clock to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘“That’s rather a bad time for us,” 
walked away. 
at school?” 

** Oh,”’ said Fred, *‘ we must tell the master we were 
sevenied as witnesses in a lawsuit.”’ 

‘What does that mean?” said I. 

‘*{ don’t exactly know," said Fred; * but it means, 
at any rate, that you've got to go.” 

‘* What if you don t go?” said I. 

“Then,” said Fred, ‘the policeman will come and 
drag you right out of school.” 

‘* But what if the master won't let him?” 

“Then they’ll put the master in jail for breach of 
promise.”’ 

This seemed a finality, and fully satisfied my mind 
as to the extent and accuracy of Fred’s legal know!- 
edge. 

Next morning we were at the police office in good 
season. The sergeant saw us as we entered, and mo- 
tioned us to a seat on a high wooden bench near the 
railing. Next to us, on one side, sat a man with his 
head tied up in a bloody towel, and on the other a 
woman who smelled dreadfully of gin. 

Exactly at niue o’clock thé squire arrived. He was 
a large man, with a red face, and a great deal of him 
got to the office before his feet crossed the threshold. 

After considerable business, which we did not un- 
derstand, had been dispatched, the sergeant motioned 
to Fred to come inside the railing, where he stood 
him up in a sort of box, and put a greasy testament 
into his hand. 

“Um,” said the squire, looking at Fred over his 
spectacles, ‘do you know the nature of an oatb?” 

Fred probably thought the squire alluded to our 
last lesson in Roman history, for he answered 


Fred — ‘never saw him 


said J, as we 
‘*What shall we do about being late 


promptly: ' 
“ Oh, yes, sir; he was a very ill-natured fellow, in- 
deed. He owed everybody money which he didn’t 
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pay, and he murdered Galba for nothing. But his 
army got licked at Bedricum, and he committed sui- 
cide at last.” 

As soon as the squire got through laughing he said: 

‘Um, yes, that’s where suicide generally comes in, 
when it comes in at all.” And then he held a large 
book close to his nose, and read: ** You do solemnly 
swear-r-r-r-, matter of r-r-r-r-r bridger rrr tell r 
truthrrrrr buttruth,rrrr.” 

‘Kiss the book,” said the sergeant, giving Fred a 
powerful nudge. 

Fred touched the grimy thing to his lips, and then 
the squire said, 

“ Well, young man, you're here, as I understand, to 
swear outa warrant against Jobn Doe for fast driv- 
ing.” 

**No, sir,” said Fred; ‘I don't want to swear at any 
warrants or anything, and I don’t know Mr. Doe. 
But we came to make a complaint—me and Cum Nye, 
that other boy there—about a man that drove fast 
across the yellow bridge. The sign says it’s twenty 
dollars fine, and half to si 

“Yes, yes,’”’ said the squire; *‘ I know all about that. 
Tell us the man’s name.” 

**I don’t know it,”’ said Fred. 

** Where does he live?” 

*T don’t know that either.” 

‘* Where is he to be found ?”’ 

“I’m sure I couldn’t tell,” said Fred, beginning to 
talk very rapidly; ** but we sat right on the railing of 
the bridge, on the side by the big tree, and I was just 
thinking it must be supper-time, and had a good no- 
tion to go home and come over again in the morning 
te catch somebody, when this fellow drove up 
l-lickety spizzle! and went zip right across the old 
bridge quicker than you could say scat to a blind 
kitten. And says I, ‘Cum, that’s our man,’ and then 
we started for the police office.” 

Here the squire burst out laughing, and told the 
sergeant to show Fred out. As he closed the gate 
after Fred he leaned over the railing and in a low 
voice told him to watch again, and make complaint 
against some person whom we knew by name, as 
they couldn’t pay the informer till after they had ar- 
rested the offender and fined him, 

I felt rather discouraged as we turned our faces 
toward school at ten o'clock, although Fred had de- 
clared emphatically that ‘“‘ we'd have it yet.’ I pro- 
posed dropping out of the business and leaving it all 
to him. 

“No,” said he; “I can’t get along without you. 
You have to have two witnesses, and then you can 
prove it.’’ 

“How do you know that?” said T. 

“It says so in the Bible,” said Fred; **I heard father 
read it yesterday morning.” 

Of course I couldn’t think of disputing the Bible. 
so I agreed to continue the partnership till we shoula 
have some profits to divide. 





(Concluded next week.) 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
THE DAILY NEWSPAPER. 

HE Professor came pretty near having some- 
thing happen to him the other day. He was 
walking quietly along wondering what he should 
say in the next ‘‘chair,’’ when he felt two bumps, 
oue from a very small boy with a very big voice, 

and the other from the ground. 

“’Ere you are, sir; one, two, three, and hup you 
come!” and the small boy, with a pullas big as his 
voice, helped the Professor on his feet again, found 
spectacles and stick, asked him if he’d have a * Trib- 
urntimeseralderworld” (whatever that is), and then 
rushed away like mad almost hitting himself on the 
back of the bead with his heels. 

“It must be a newsboy,”’ said the Professor, calmly, 
trying to keep his cane as much as possible in front to 
hide his muddy trousers as he walked learnedly away. 

From newsboy to newspaper is a very short step, 
und that bump suggested the following: 

If you don't read the morning paper yourself you’ve 
certainly seen it. There it is, eight pages, closely 
printed in column after column. It is bought for 
four cents, read or glanced through, and then made 
into bobtails for kites, put on the shelves under the 
jars, or, perhaps, thrown away. Did you ever stop 
to think of the money and labor bestowed upon a sin- 
gle issue of a morning paper? 

Let us take a well-regulated office. Connected with 
this newspaper office we find first a counting-room 
wherein the business 1s done. This department is 
presided over by the business manager. Under him 
ure the advertising and subscription clerks, the book- 
keepers and cashiers; and here is transacted all the 
business in any way connected with the paper. Then 
come the editorial rooms. In the metropolitan news- 
paper office these rooms are divided under two heads, 
the * Editorial Rooms” and the * City Department.” 
In the former is the managing editor with bis assist- 
ants, and in the latter the city editor, having the 
reporters in charge. In the city department is gath- 
ered all the local news, and in the other, matters of 
interest from outside cities far and near—from the 
very jumping-off places of the telegraph. Over both 
of these departments ts the editor-in-chief—and if 
you think he has an easy time of it you haveu’t begun 
to think the truth. An eight-page paper has about 








| 
fifty columns of matter, each column three hundred | 
lines, and each line eight or ten words, aud when you 


remember that there’s a big man with a big club to 
come and talk with the editor-in-chief about any 
mistakes in word or line or column—well, the Profes- 
sor isn’t jealous. 

But we mustn't stop too long here, although we 
haven’t spoken about the night editor, who * makes 
up” the paper with articles approved by the editor- 
in-chief, the telegraphic editor, the night city editor 
(through whose hands all the reporters’ copy goes for 
correction and cutting down, if necessary), and other 
routine work of the editorial rooms, for there are the 
composing rooms to visit. Here we findanarmy of men 
in their shirt sleeves setting type just as fast as they 
can. The copy sent up from the editorial rooms is 
given to a foreman, and he cuts it up and gives it 
around to the compositors, so each can have a share 
of the work. All the type-cases are numbered, and 
each compositor puts his number at the head of the 
matter he is setting. When he finishes he takes a 
proof of his work on a small press, and sends his copy 
together with what he has set to the proof-room. In 
this room the men work in pairs. One reads the copy 
and the otber corrects the printer’s prouf. The type- 
setter must then make the changes indicated by the 
proof-reader. 

Then the paper is ‘‘made up,” a page at a time, ip 
aniron form. As each page is filled it is sent down 
stairs to the stereotype room. Here we find a very 
interesting process aud one which you must see if 
ever you have the opportunity. The stereotypers 
have sheets of pulpy paper which they lay over the 
type; then with a mallet they pound this pulp as 
hard as they can into the face of the type. When 
this has been thoroughly done they put the form into 
a steam chest, and all the moisture in the pulp is 
dried out, leaving the surface hard as wood. When 
the form comes out of the steam chest they lift the 
sheet of dried pulp off the face of the type, and a 
very funny-looking piece of work it is too, for every- 
thing is reversed. Where there was a hole in the face 
of the type (as in an o or an 4), in the pulp there is a 
protuberance. So it is with the space between the 
words and between the lines. In fact, if a paper were 
printed from this sheet of pulp every part thatshould 
be white would be black and the black places white, 
which wouldn't do atall. But they don’t print from 
this hardened sheet. They put it into a thin, cylin- 
drical iron form, and shut a concave cover down upon 
it. The face of the hardened sheet is toward the 
cover. Between this cover and the sheet there is a 
small space—perhaps a third of an inch—and into this 
space they pour melted type-metal. If, when the 
pulp were pounded into the type the indentations of 
surface were reversed, so when the hot metal is run 
into the mold and cooled, the plate comes out with 
the type faces all right again, for the protuberances 
in the sheet become holes in the plate. These plates 
are made in cylindrical form, to fit on cylinders in 
the press. 

Within a few years the newspaper press has been 
greately improved. The ‘ Tribune” has one that 
prints on both sides of the paper at once, and delivers 
six complete copies at a time! 

The paper comes in immense rolls. When the 
plates from the stereotype room are brought to the 
press room they are screwed to the cylinders of the 
press. There are two of these cylinders, each capable 
of holging on its surface eight plates the size of the 
newspaper page (twice the necessary nuumber, to 
double the production). When the plates are in place 
a roll of paper 1s fastened to a crane and swung 
into position over the press. 

The edge of the paper is then drawn down between 
eylinders, and the press is started. The large roll 
revolves and the paper is carmed over the first great 
type cylinder, and along on tapes to the second one, 
after which it winds itself about a roller until six 
copies are rolled, when a knife cuts taem apart, 
and the papers fall to a platform where they lie till a 
great pile has accumulated, when men come and 
shoulder them and take them to the folding and 
mailing rooms. 

Of course there is much about these wonderful 
presses that the Professor can not well explain here. 
There is the inking process, for instance. Every type 
surface? has to be inked each time it comes in contact 
with the paper, and as the presses will print at the 
rate of fifteen thousand impressions an hour, you 
can see that the ink-rollers have to work with all 
their might to keep up. 

But, to appreciate these wonderful machines, you 
must see them for yourselves. 

The “ Tribure” has also a press that not only does all 
this, but instead of dropping the paper on the plat- 
form for the men to take away, it folds them ready 
for mailing! By and by they will be making ima- 
chines into the hopper of which the editors can put 
their copy, and the machine will set the type, correct 
proof, stereotype the forms, print the papers and 
shoot out small boys to sell them. 

In the folding rooms the papers are carried to 
men who count them into piles of fifties. By 
this time it is about four o’clock in the morning. 
The papers going out of town by the fast mail trains 
have been sent to the railroad stations by great ex- 
press wagons, and the dealers and newsboys about the 
city come rushing in for their papers, after having 
purchased tickets of the man in the counting room. 





If a newsboy wants twenty papers, he pays in the 
counting-room and receives a ticket wi.h 20 upon 
This he gives to the head “counter” aud is off like a 
shot, for perhaps his ronte is away up-town. A news- 
boy averages about one cent profit on every paper he 
sells. 

If you want to see a busy place, go to Printing House 
Square, N. Y., about four o'clock in the morning. 
Wagons big and little are rattling here and there, 
while men and boys are rushing from one office to 
another with ever increasing piles of papers upou 
their shoulders, until it secms a wonder how they 
can stand up under the loads. 

Now perhaps you can see a little of the trouble and 
expense to which a newspaper publisher goes to give 
you a morning paper, yet the Professor hasn't told 
all. 

There are the foreign correspondents, and those 
looking after the paper’s interests in all the principal 
cities at home as well as abroad. Of the number of 
these we cannot form an estimate, but in the depart- 
meuts through which we have gone our hasty glances 
have shown us something like a total of one hundred 
and seventy persons employed in what might be 
called the “home office” of a well organized city 
hewspaper. 


PUZZLES. 
ENIGMAS. 
I. 
Iam composed of 44 letters. 

My 24, 26, 8, 24 is one of the United States. 

My 3, 9, 15, 13 means extent. 

My 18, 31, 11, 21, 14 is part of a church. 

My 19, 5, 16, 32, 27 is to quit. 

My 4, 35, 4, 30, 2 means to separate. 

My 17, 10, 25, 11, 27, 14 is unpleasant to taste. 

My 7, 21, 14, 10, 6 is acelebrated European city. 

My 3, 9, 8, 5, 20 is one of the signs of the zodiac. 

My 22, 13, 2, 29 is one of the planets. 

My 12, 28, 18, 9, 23 is what boys should strive to be. 

My 1, 5, 13, 4, 27, 9 is an animal. 

My whole is a quotation from Cartwright’s ** Lady 
Errant.” 

Il. 
I am composed of 10 letters. 

My 4, 2, 8 is a covering. 

My 1, 2, 6, 8 is poverty. 

My 8, 5, 10 is a metal. 

My 3, 9, 6is a relative. 

My 7, 2,3 isa fluid. 

My whole 1s a fashionable winter resort. 

GUSSIE (aged nine years.) 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in money, but not in gold; 
My second in purchased, but not in sold; 
My third is in manor, but not im house; 
My fourth is in Kitty, but not in mouse; 
My fifth is in equal, and also in same; 
My whole, you will find, is a little girl’s name. 
BURIED PROVERB. 

‘My dear, you are eating too fast and too much. 
Let me advise you to control your appetite somewhat, 
for if you yield to it as you are doing now, you may 
be sure that you will have reason to regret it when 
you are older.” 

WHEEL PUZZLE. 

Sixteen words of three letters each, reading alike 
from the outside towards the hub of corresponding 
opposite spokes. 


* % 
7 ms 
ef 6 
% * 

n © 
w el 3 . 

* + 
* *« * Oy. * & 
* ae 
4 x 
¢ * *%¥ * 

* & * 
* oe 
* % 
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The upper perpendicular spoke means at once. The 
spokes in order reading around to the right mean 
A vegetable substance; a pinch; between; to marry : 
clear; point; abbreviated name of a cat (having 
reached the lower spoke, we read from the hub out- 
ward); secured; a cup; useful to ladies; not bright; 
moisture; a number; a chest; an animal. M. B. H. 

DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 

Behead and curtail the words defined, and leave a 
word diamond. 

1. A rare stone. 

2. Anunfortunate cait (plural). 
4. Parts of a whole. 

1. To give entrance. 
+. To make an effort. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 2. 

Beheaded Rhymes,—Broom, room, sweep, weep. sharp, burp 
grace, race, skill, kill, trill, rill, prate, rate, bear, ear, bring 
ring, slip, lip, spry, pry, frank, rank, glass, lass. 

Decapitations.—1. Wheat, heat, eat, at. 2. Scream, cream, 


ream. 3. Madam, adam. dam, am. 

Word Puzzle. Pyramid of Flowers. 
ESS ENC E P 
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Farm andy Garden. 





TALK IN THE FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

It has been such an open winter for 
work that farmers might have been ex- 
cused from attending the winter clubs, 
but the reports in the local papers do 
not indicate any falling off in numbers 
or interest. Even though days be busy 
they are short, and the long evenings are 
pleasantly broken by the weekly talk. 
Farming neighborhoods that have no 
club lose more than they are aware of 
in social pleasure, mental quickening, 
and pride of calling. ‘*Settin’ round”’ 
in store or barroom is the usual substi- 
tute, but it is a poor one. The best 
feature of the Grange, in our opinion, is 
the social bringing together of farmers’ 
families, men, women, and children, 
aud the creating of a united interest in 
their common e¢alling. Next to this 
comes the well-organized farmers’ club. 
The old New York Club has been in ex- 
istence many years, and at one time 
attained great celebrity through the 
‘ Tribune” reports of its doings. It was 
not strictly a farmers’ club, but included 
among its members fruit-growers, mar 
ket gardeners, florists and other special- 
ists who contmbuted much valuable 
information to the common. stock. 
There were also many gentleman farm- 
ers, some of whom dispensed much talk 
with only a modicum of good sense, and 
their doings tended to bring the club 
into disrepute. But many good farmers 
correspouded regularly with the club, 
and when visiting the city always at- 
tended its meetings. Of late years it 
has attracted less public attention, one 
reason being, perhaps, that excellent 
local clubs are now established in the 
leading agricultural states. 

—One of the best of these is the Elmira 
N. Y., Club. It meets every Saturday 
evening in a convenient hall; is well- 
officered, and fully reported in its own 
organ, the **‘ Husbandman,” which de- 
votes three or four columns to it weekly. 
It has also the co-operation of the pro- 
fessors in the natural sciences at Cornell 
University. It holdsa yearly meeting in 
December, and at the last one five hun- 
dred guests assembled. ‘ Spontaneous 
combustion”? was recently discussed, be- 
ing brought up by a letter from Weeds- 
port saying a barn filled with corn-stalks 
and unthrashed clover was burned in 
an unaccountable manner. President 
Hoffman said that he lost a barn and 
contents by fire a few years ago and 
believed spontaneous combustion was 
the cause, as six years ago be saw a hay- 
mow in Orange Co. whose. center was 
completely charred, so that a pitchfork 
handle could be easily run through it. 
Excessive moisture was the usual cause 
of such fires. George Gordon, an Eng- 
lish farmer, told him that they usually 
occurred six weeks after storing the 
hay. His own was later. He reached 
home twenty-four hours after the fire, 
and found the north half of mow, tim- 
ber included, all burned. The south 
half was still burning, and on opening 
it with a pitchfork he found a flue like 
that in the Orange Co. barn, three or 
four feet in diameter and at the point 
where the hay was pitched in and 
trampled more solid than the rest. 
John Bridgman had a stock of hay, 
summered over, which when fed out 
had a similar flue into which he fell 
after getting upon the stack. But he 
did not believe in fires occurring from 
this cause. Hay and stubble might heat 
and rot, but not burn. Sec. Armstrong 
thought there could be no doubt on this 
point. The proofs were abundant. He 
lost his barn soon after Mr. Hoffman’s 
fire. Dense smoke was seen at eight 
o'clock in the morning coming from a 
mow 44 feet long, 16 wide aad 24 feet 
high. A moment later the entire mow 
was enveloped in flames. There had 
been no light about the building for 
twelve hours previous, no one had been 
on the mow for several days, and the 
barn was locked at night with a good 
watch dog inside. The hay was partly 
clover cut when in full bloom and very 
heavy, and much of it drawn in the day 
of cutting. By covering with many 
loads of good meadow hay he hoped to 
save all the juices and have fresh feed 
for the cattle. He has changed his opin- 
ion since. By way of experiment he 








has since built a stack of damp hay and 
watched it. In ten days it began to 
smoke; in three weeks there was ap- 
pearance of fire. He uncovered the 
stack and cut a hole to the ground three 
feet square, pitching out the hay. It 
was so hot that one man could work 
only a few minutes atatime. At night 
the top was replaced, and when the hay 
was drawn off a year and a half later 
there was a charred hole from the 
ground at one side entering the other 
hole near the top. Another case was re- 
ported by Mr. Jenkins where the heat 
was so great that he poured on water 
and drew off the hay, and found the 
timber underneath charred. 

—Who would suppose that in these 
tight times a farmers’ club could be 
found anywhere in this country, dis- 
cussing ‘‘ What to do with the Surplus 
Income of the Farm”? Yet this is what 
the East Windsor, Ct., Cluo has actually 
done, and the ‘‘Homestead”’ tells us 
what was said. It does not appear that 
any members of the club were so bur- 
dened with surplus income as to need 
the advice of their fellow-members, but 
very excellent advice was exchanged 
among them that will be of service in 
the happy future when surpluses be- 
come more common than at present. 
One thought that the farmer ought to 
spend a good part of his income on the 
farm, improving and keeping it up, but 
at the same time have a fund judicious- 
ly invested and accessible in time of 
need. Another thought that the re- 
turns of farming were so uncertain that 
the investment of surplus in safe securi- 
ties was an absolute necessity, though 
he also believed in keeping up the farm. 
A third believed it depended upon the 
man; one could make money at farm- 
ing, and might well put all his surplus 
income back upon the land; another 
had better put it in the bank. A fourth 
thought that altogether too much of the 
farmer’s money was allowed to slip 
away into city investments, leaving the 
productive power of agricultural lands 
to grow less and less from lack of out- 
lay upon them. Said another, ‘** Let the 
farmer make the soil his bank and be 
his own cashier, and he need not fear 
that the first will break or the second 
runaway.” Mr. Lyman, of the ‘‘ Home- 
stead,” gave some facts. Had known 
several persons who, investing in farms, 
had done better than others investing in 
other ways. A man near Springfield 
bought a poor piece of land and put 
upon it manure worth nearly as much. 
Result was a heavy crop that paid a 
large profit, and the land left in good 
condition for future crops. Sometimes 
returns are slow. A farmer labored 
earnestly for several years at the im- 
proving of his farm, and becoming dis- 
couraged sold out. The buyer went 
ahead and cleared annually for several 
years a thousand dollars. {[t is the big 
crops that pay, not the little ones, was 
the concluding remark, and then the 
members went home to dream sweet 
dreams of *‘surplus income.” 

—However, that was quite as good a 
subject as the one the Franklin Harvest 
Club amused itself with: ‘‘ The Dignity 
of Agriculture.” The members made 
out a respectable degree of dignity for 
themselves and their profession in a 
general way but did not come down to 
details, such as the dignity of following 
the plow over a New England rock-bed, 
with the plow-tail knocking its holder 
off his feet every third rod; or the dig- 
nity of carrying out swill three times a 
day to squealing porkers; or the dignity 
of chasing one of said porkers out of the 
potato patch; or the dignity of cleaning 
out a large cow stable of a winter morn- 
ing; or the dignity of sitting down to din- 
ner ip one’s shirt-sleeves in the summer. 
Dignified sitting in corner stores and 
barrooms would also have been 1n order, 
but none of these things came within the 
range of this discussion. Dignity is a 
good thing and we would not be under- 
stood to say that the farmer may not 
possess it, but he cannot wear it on all 
occasions, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Offer BIBLES. ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE A8- 
SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR THEOLOGI- 
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THE “POULTRY WORLD,”’ 


Hartford, Conn. is a success in its way, beyond 
ore edent. Vol. 7 begins January, 1878, Order this 
best of poultry monthires. It is original, frerh 
ana practic: always. $1.25 a year. Only 75 cts. 
extra gives every -ubscriber 1°22 splendid fowl 
Chromos, annually! Every pcoultryman shouid 
have this exceller t Monthly. Now is the time to 
subscribe for 1878 

The new W Ae “American Poultry 
Yard” is als« just out. %).50a year (652numbers) 
post paid. Or, both papers tu same address $2.00 


only. 
H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, Conn. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Pub'ishers, to an, 
— in the United States or Canada en receip' 
of #4 

tlARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
UARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for i. Postage prepaid the 
Publishers. (2 HARPER’S q srpteees by 
sent by mat on receipt of Ten 
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OME GUEST. best tamtiy paper. On trial 
three munths, with chromos of Stony Point 
and world rent woed Palisades, Hudson River, for 


bly 40 cents. J. LATHAM & Go,, Boston. Mass. 


TVHE * Crown Editions,”’ $1.00 per volume. 
MACACLAY’S ENGLAND, 5vols. Cloth, extra 

gilt. btm tga por eyole. aoe — gilt. 

GIBBON’S RoMé. 6 vols. Cloth 

CLAXTON, RBMSEN & HAFFELFINGEE, Phila. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
WALL MAP 


OF 


PALESTINE, 


Especially designe? to illustrate the INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LEssONS from 
January .to July 1, 187%. Compiied from the best 
au’ horities. Show'ng every place in Palestine 
mentioned in the Old Testament, the loestion of 
whichiskn«own. With an alphabeuca! reference 
fist and a new and impr ved wethod of refer nce 
by which any place can be readily found. Size, 
30x44 inches. Printed on clowb; hano somely coul- 
ored. Price,inciuding postoge, $1.50; m: unted on 
rullers, complete, #2.0.. Address orders to 


The Advocate Publishing House, 


Or to LOGAN D. DAMERON, Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY ».\y 


Column Quarto (founded 1872) is a Family Paper, 
and the first Presbyterian paper ever founded tu 
this berder metropvlis. It is adapted to the relig- 
icus wants of the masses. Its urticles are short 
and readable. It presents each week a concise 
summary of General and Church Intelligence; has 
a Mari et Report,and a cotumn for the Farmer and 
Mechanic; alsc the Children’s Department, with 
International 8.8. Lessons. Subscription price, 
#2.00 per year in advance; pastors, wh: se sa‘aries 
are less than #1000 per year, #1 6). Senda letter 
etamp for specimen copy. Adaress GRAB AM. MOR- 
RItSUN & MOTT, Prop’s, 144 W. Baltimore st. Balt.Md 


AMERICAN BOOK Ge |, 


Private and public Libraries can exchange du- 
plicates, and books no longer wanted, for any 
books wanted. 

Book buyers are offered the greatest induce- 
ments to be found any wherein the United States. 

Immense cat«logues are — in the Book Ex- 
change Month/y, 50 cents a yea 

Books loaned to all parts of ‘the United States. 
Better accommodations for general readers, even 
in smal! towns. than afforded by the large libraries 
of the grvat cities. Rates us low as three cents a 
to ieee new books five to fifteen cents a 
week. 

Uld books wanted—any new books supplied. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
P.O. Box 4540. 55 Beekman St., N.Y. 


Cheapest Books 
th 


of S Curidus Old Books at or rice 
i 287'2 Magnificent Books at our price 

‘2,742 Bibles ond Prayer Books at aay 

price. omalivet of fiction free. LEGGAT — 
Reekman 8t.. opp. New Post Office, New York 























AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
g00d schouls. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 


ly suit. 

App i to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New Yors. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Gea EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION 
UROPE in the summer cr [578, visiuing 
Irelano, ~cuotlund, England, France, Belgium, the 
Rhine, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and the Paris 
Expusition. Eor circulars, adoress 

E. TOUKJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 

















NATLONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philudelphia. 
Next Term opens Febru ith. A sixty-page cat- 


alugue, w'th full particulurs, sent on avplication. 
J.W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., President. 
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Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 up'd Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 
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(2. For both sexes. A SKA SIDE sebool. On 
direct routes from New York to Boston. Address 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEHR, A, w , Principal, 
Greenwich R1. 








10) 
VN 70 Riox 
BREAKFAST. LUNCH AND TRAVELLERS, DEFIES ALL HONEST 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS*? 











Large discount to HOSPITALS, SEMINARIES 
SCHOOLS and RELIGIOUS SOCIETLKS, 


AFARM.....HOME 


Now is the time io secure it. Only FIVE DOL- 
LARS for an Acre of the BEST /and in America. 


TE? 
EREST ONLY SIX 
Full Gacastan sent nee: Ad- 
dress O. F. DAVIS, Land Agent U. P.. BR. B., 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 





AILING PLANTS OUR SPECIALTY, 
FLORAL GUIDE Now Reapy SEND FoRIT 


*A.K WILLIAMS. RICHMOND INDIANA. 
FYCELSIO LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 











A new devico fortiz ing baw, Pow- 


er Drilling attachme 












complete. cased and delivered ill 
=S..cars or at Expressotiic , 12 Dolla: 


o> SMALLSTEAM LNG INT: 3, 


SS Free on receipt of s 


- 
=S GLORG!: 


' op ROBINSON'S 
Hymn &Tune Books 
ONGS FOR THE SANCTUA TU 


CHOIRS AND nies ge 


mp. 
PARR, 





ror “Gates 
ox specimen pa 
wid, S BARNES INES COMPANY <= e 
ew York, Chicago & New Orleans) 


AWE iG 





for mitigating Cough, factlitating and lessening 
expectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying 
tickling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the throat meiet while speaking o 
singing. Prepared «nly by 

H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 

57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), NEW YORK. 


For sale by Pharmacists, and_ sent hy mail on receip 
of the price, 25 Cents. 


40 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name 19 
cts., post-paid. L. JONES & co., Nassau, N.Y 








95 Snowflake Assorted Cards, with name, 
@) 10c. Outfit 0c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 
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SMITHNIGHT’S } Asthma REMEDY 
T ve only sure remedy. sold under a positive cuar- 
antes. Price $1 a package. Sample free. Address 
LovisSulramont, Chemist,Cleveland,O. 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 








P.O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 


Double Treacle, jnciuding one doz. Saws, 
tuirty Inimitallo Fret sawing Patterns 
Prepared Wood, to the va! no of $4. 


» Wrench, Gil enp 


and Screw driver, Bpe ced, 800 stroxes per 
=» Minote, Saws l 1 2inch thick. Price, 


withcopper Boiler, to d-ive Ment Lathes, 
a Ecroll aws, etc. Joo Scroll Wor Beslan 


BUFIALO, N. ¥. 
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Those Elgin Silver Watches. 





Office of the Elgin National Watch Co., Chicago, III, 
To the Proprietors of the Christian Union, 

GentLeMeN— Replying to your inquiries concerning the Watenes 
ordered of us, permit me to say the same are key-winding, manufactur 
ed expressly for you, contain seven jewels, engraved “CHRISTIAN 
UNION,” 


ing cases, and each is accompanied by one of our guarantee medals 


regulated before delivery, put up in warranted silver hunt 


in fact, we make no movements which are not guaranteed. 


Yours respectfully, 
T. W. BAXTER, 
Manager Elgin Nat'l Watch Co. 


THE WORLD 


For I8S7s8. 


Since the change in its proprietorship (which took place May 1, 1876) ** THe WorRLD has 
become the brightest, sprightliest, most scholarly and popular journal in the metropolis.” 
“It is entertaining, interesting, bright, decent, fair and truthful.” It does wrong wittingly 
to no man, no creed, no interest and no party. THE WORLD believes the Democratic party 
to evist for the good of the public service. It does not believe the public service to exist for the 
good of the Democratic party. 


THE WEEKLY WORLD 


contains all the news of the week, presented in a concise and attractive manner; the best of 
the many excellent letters sent by able correspondents from all parts of the world: bright 
and entertaining editorials on all matters of interest to the public; short stories and stories 
continued from week to week, written expressly for THE WORLD by the best authors; full 
reports of all the principal markets of the United States and foreign countries; A FARMER’S 
DEPARTMENT, edited by D. D. T. MOORE, the founder and for many years editor of 
MOORRE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVOR. 
A CHANCE FOR ALL, 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


To the person from whom THE WORLD sball receive, previous to March 81, 1878, the 
money for the largest number of subscribers for one year to the WEEKLY WORLD we will 
give a first prize of 





$300.00. 
For the next largest number, a second prize of 
$200.00. 


For the two next largest lists of subscribers, 
$100.00 each. 

For the two next largest lists of subscribers, two prizes of 
$75.00 each. 

For the six next largest lists, six prizes of 
$50.00 each. 

For the eleven next largest lists, e.even prizes of 


$25.00 each. 


All persons desirous of competing for these prizes (which are offered in addition to the 
regular club premiums) will please signify their intention of so doing and s¢cnd to us for full 
instructions. We will not award any of these prizes to any persons supplying THE WORLD 
to subscribers at less than regular rates 


One Dollar a Year. 


Address all orders and letters to 


“THE WORLD,” 35 Park Row, New York. 


tLudies EF Elegant 

) limitution Kose 
Coral Se t Breast- 
Dpinand | tardrops 
a nt pust- 







WANT E D. 





AGENTS 


ty Agents wanted to sell our newly Pat- 





ented Novelties, Chromos, Jewelry, Watches, 

voivers, Engravings, Books, &c. Static nery 
Packages, $10 per hundred. Special terms given 
to Agente everywhere. The best prices ever of- 
fered. Mamm: th Catalogue wit a Samples free. 
R, L. FLETCHER, Ht Dey &t.. . 





BYery Agent, Janvasser, ” Trader, or | 
“4 Speculator should read the Agent’s Jour- | 
nal, it tells you who keeps the best selling 
Goods for you to handle. It saves you from 
Frauds, Swindlers, &c. Gives you valuable sug- 
gestions relating tou Canvassing. Full of funny 
anecdotes and spicy stories, &c. A hanasomely 
bound 24 page Specimen Copy sent Free. 
___ Address / AGEN t's’ JOURNAL, New York. 


miecve Buttons 
to match, 25 


cant Neck- 
laces with 
Charms, 
. $l each, 10 
cents extrarequi ired on all Canadian orders 
,- prepa ‘BRIDES ‘Co. nducements to 
ents. ey 11 Clinton 
Place, NeW Y aut City. ”’ 


TO ADVERTISERS! #22" 


YER & wer advertis ~~ the THIRD EDITION « 


FORADV rt.. iS. 160 8vo.pp More comple te 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the na 
circulation, and adve rising Fr rates of several Shonai unk 
yewspapers in the United States and Canada, an 
contains more information of value to an adver 
than can be found in any other publication. All list 
ave been ay oye! re phe : where practicabi 
| prices have been reduces The special offer 
25 i Elegant Cc ards, no two alike, with same, | DOTerous and unnensliy advant nee a8, Bes sure t 
- post paid. J.B. H USTED, . Nassau, N. ¥ send for it before spending any 
iy STE ee, a advertisin Address N. W. "se 
25% ew Year Cards, with name, %0c. 25 Rx- ADVERTISING AGENTS Times B ay x R « mK. 
) tra Mixed 10c. Geo. 1. Reed & CO..Nassau.NY¥ | ——-—— 


FRER &: & GIRLS. Parents, Hall’s Journal of Health 





Sulary. Salesmen wanted ween 
Staple Goods to dea-ers. No peddling. 

1 0 0 Expenses paid. Pe mploy- 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & oo. 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St, Clocinnad, 0 


to a10 a day to Wide Awake Agen ts. Sample 
and Catalogue free. R. L. Fletcher, 1i Dey St, N. ‘Y. 


ayear, ‘Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness strictly legitimate,Particulars free 
Audreas J. wens ‘Hi & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








x 












REVOLVER FREE. wit ton-tuctezelas! 
w »x cartridges. Ad- 
dress J. Bow N & BON, ‘¥ 6 «& 148 ne od st. Pp ute Ure 





> 








Everybody send for samples and| Aims to show ho 

‘ | w disease muy be avoided withb- 
terms of the brightest, best, and! out medicine. It is the olcest and best of all 
cheapest youth’s paper inthe worid, the health publications. 


the HOME COMPA ANION, 


Terms $1.50 a year, y | p A See eight months, 





75,000 homes welcome 2 t Sample Copy, 10 THES 

everywhere. PLENDID PREMIUMS: for E. H. G , M De Ralitory 
Clabs, Bee ate Organs and Goid Watches. Ad- Bible ouse, New York. 
dress THE HOME OOMPANION, 14 Bolivar St., | $0 Best Mixed Cards, with name, in case, Lic., 


OLBVELAND, O. no 2alike, Wc. Outfit Me. Dowd & Co., Bristol, oe 





The | World’s 
COMIC FABLE BOOK. 




















Specimen Illustration of ‘‘ Out of the World ’’—Fables 
by C. Washington AEsop. Twenty-six Ilustrations by F. 
§S. Church. Price 50 Cents, postage paid. 


Address THE WORLD, 35 Park Row, New York. 


“ These Fabies are invariably neat, pointed an ra | illustratio ns by Charch or ymise to be worthy of 
h 


witty, and will be profusely illustrated by F.8. | the tex Chicago Tribur 

Chorch. The specimen cuts sent us are conceived | “Ove of the most char rming and unique features 

in a delightfully comic vein ana are admirably of Tr K WORLI is the droll fables, whieh are ful) 

executed.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. f humor, and in force and moral lack none of the 
“The well-known Fables, which have been 80 | elements that have made Har oo aod La Fontaine 

widely copied.”’—St. Lowis Times. ; famous. They have been coilected in book form 


“ Pungert littie satires.”— Toronto Globe. uoder tne titie of “Out of t e World;” illustra- 

“The familiar Fables which have been widely tiens are furnished by F. 8. Church, who may be 
read and admired throughout the country.’’—Cileve- } eonsidered the Cruikshank of America. Alto- 
land Herald. gether this work is such a bundle of wit and satire 

“Many of the Fables have been copied into the | u8 has not issued from our press me » the davs of 
“Tribune.” and our readers wi:l testify to the de- | Artemus Ward and OrpheusC. K Washington 
licious humor which characterizes ihem The | P 





-Luccato’s Patent — 


is a new invention for the rapid pr duction «f fac simile cop es of any 
Writing, Prawing, or other work which can be done with pen and ink. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


Circulars, Music, ete., are first writt n upon a sheet of paper, in the 
usual way, and trom this writ sheet 
. 500 © OPIES PER HOUR 
may be printed upen any kind of dry paper, or other material, in a common Copying Press. 
This is the MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, and ECONOMICAL PROCESS Yet Discovered. 
Thousands ire already in successful use in Government Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Also by business men, ciergym n, Sunday-school 
su; erintencents, missionaries, and others. 
The Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis, says of it: ‘Our ~ /yrograph, purchased some time 
since, gives entire saiisfaction. Would not be without it f¢ +f. 000 a year.’ 
For specimens of work. price-list, etc., address, with stamp, 


THE PAPYROGRAPH co., NORWICH, CONN., 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 43 and 45 Shetucket Street. 








BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


SUCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs 


&e., from 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 
IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 

FIRST.—He imports direct from Europe al! his Hatr Materials. 

SECON D.—He bas no exorbitant rents to pay inthe tashionable up-town streets, but remains in 
his old quarters, where he has been established tor 15 YEARS. 

THIKD.—He bas no stylishty dressed and expensive clerks tu pay. These necessarily add 30 per 
cent to the cost of the goods. 

FOURTH.—He superintends the manufacturing himself.so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


satisfaction. 
It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR I IT, etatir g where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subject toe pxaminatic pn. Iftn tuppro roved can be returned at my expense. 


ROYAL Bowber 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. It goes further 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cakes, &c., than any other prepared. 

It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received the strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement of 
the geading Chemists of the Country. *. 

It is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family who once uses it will not be 
without it. All Grocers sell it. 
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Brooklyn Advertisements. 
Eureka Sprinkler. 


Nickel-plated, price &5c. 
) by mat!l. These -prinklers 
J. are used fur Flowers 1n or 

out of doors; also for 
Laundry and other purposes, such as cleaning 
windows, mirrors, &c. 

All kinds of Rubber Goods on hand or fur- 
nished to orver. Kubber Tubing for gas stoves, ana 
Hosef.r street-washing purp: ses, a specialty. Call 
and see the new Hose-Reel and Movable *ountain 
for Lawns. lilustrated Cata'ovue and Price List 
poled tree. AGENTS WANTED. BR 
LYN RUBBER WORKS, ©. B. DICKINSON, 
Propriety rT, 3449 Adams St., pear np! Hali, Brow k- 

N.Y. N.B.—The rubber parts o ~ a articles 
ae be n ailed but the glassware cannot 


“HARDING & GO, 
317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 


FINE BOOTS & SHOES, 


At Low Prices. 
HARDING & co., 317 Fulton St... Brooblyn. 


HEALTH 


FOOD COMPANY, 
9 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y, 


Branch of 74 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Brain, Nerve, Blood, Bone and Muscle Foods, in 
perfect flours, glutens, pearled and granulated 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye. &c. Perfect F ods for 
invalids and Infants. Pom. rins, a concentrated 
fruit juice, without sugar or gelatine. Perfect 
Orange Marmalade, and half Orange Preserves 
Circulars free. 


. a > 
Brookiyn Philharmonic 
SECOND CONCERT. Sgturaay, Jan. 19, at 8. 
LAST REHEARSAL, Friday. Jan. is, at 3, with 
ull programme 
MISS MATHILDE WILDE, Soprano. 























MR. ¥F.. BERGNER, Violoncellist 
Theo. Thomas and Grand Or: shesira. 
Tickets to Rehearsal, 75 cents; to Concert, $1.50 


Reserved Seats, 0 ce..ts extra. 


OVINGTGN BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas- tioods, Majolica 
Wedgwoot aud Fayence Ware, A tine as- 
sortmest of Clocks. Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of cur own importation. 


246,248, 25U & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago, 


M. Ee. DOTY, 


213 Falton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 


A full assortment of 
Y ; ° ° 
Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Shirts re-bosome*, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 
29 Concord Street, between Byieen and 

Washington Streets, Brook 

Family hetp of all kinds. We do “ey _ 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet t Nurses supplied. 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 


30 CLINTON ST., 








Between Persepon nt and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire Cutfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 
Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases. 





CHURCH “BQU IPMENT. 


C87 RCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Hed- 
ding roth sand Mattresses, of all crades 
at 8. P. kit 8. 203 Canal Street. New York. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to ibe publie since 

1826, are made at ** THK Me NEELY BEtL 

FOUNDR»,’? West TRoy, - New Patent 
Mountings. Catal bide ues Sree. No Aaencies. 


BUCKEYE one FOUNDRY. 

















in 1837. 
Superior opper and Tin, mountel 
e otary Hangings, for Church 
Schools, Farma, Factories Court-houses, F 
Alarms, T¢ wer C locks etc. Pully Verran: 
Illustrated ( slogue sent Free. 
Vaypczen & Tie, 102 EB. 2d St., Cie -t--att 





WwW INNER s NEW PRIMER fer the 


PARLOR ORCAN 


The excellence and popularity of Winner's 
Primers sre acknowledged by every one. This 
new one for the Parlor Organ 1s clear and brief in 
its expianaiions,and avery great heip to young 
begivners. Contains a number of popular melo- 
dies arranged in an easy manner. 


WM. A POND & CO., 547 Br’dway,N oe 


M4¢ IC 


K.& OH. T. ANTHONY & Co. 301 Broadway, N. Y. 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereuscopes and Views 
Graph 8COp es, Chromos aod Frames. Albums. 
Photographe of Celebrities, Photo “raphic Trans- 
parencies. (onvex Glass, Photographie Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia 





LANTERNS AND ST o 
TICONS. EREUOP 





Those enewesten an Advertisemen 
will confer a favor upon the ae 


tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertise 
the Christian Union — 








IT WILL PAY TO READ THIS. 


Elgin Silver r Watches, 
Encyclopedias, 


Waverley Novels, 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


By an arrangement entered into with the Rev. J. Henry Smythe. of Philadelphia, the 
Editor of ‘* Mamma’s Sunshine for Little Children,” and the E lgin National W atch Co., 
The Christian Union is enabled to make its readers the following unrivaled offer of 


$22.25 for $11.95. 








‘One Elgin Silver Watch, »: $16.00 


These watches which we offer to our readers, are made by the 
Elgin National Watch Co., and each watch is guaranteed by the 
Company's own Medal Certificate, which accompanies the same. 
The very superior value and workmanship of the Elgin Watches 
are too well known, and their reputation too firmly established, to 
need any praise from us. They are manufactur red expressly for 
this great offer, contain seven jewels, engraved * Christian Union,” 
regulated before de] very, put up in w arranted silver hunting cases, 
and are good reliable timekeepers,—no pains being spared by the 
Company to make them trustworthy and durable. (See Elgin 
Co.'s letter in another column.) 


Sunshine for Little Children, 

The most magnificently illustrated publication in the United 
States. 12 numbers. Issued bi-monthly. 288 pages. 360 pic- 
tures, 60 of them full-page cuts. 400 exquisite stories for the 
little ones. 


The Christian Union, 0ne year, postage paid, 
The brightest and best religious weekly inthe country. The 
favorite family journal. In everything it aims at the highest excel- 
lence, and aspires to be a live, wide-a-wake, wholesome and attract- 


tive Christian newspaper. ec eee 
$22.25 


Total offer is worth® - -— - 
Sent on receipt of only $11.95. 


$66.25 for $27.75. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


Ten royal octavo volumes: library law binding, marble edges: 
4000 engravings, and 40 maps, and from 80 to 100 elegantly en- 
graved plates. Latest and best Edition. This special subscription 
wark is made to order by the great house of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, expressly for this great premium offer of the 
beautiful publication of “‘ Mamma'’s Sunshine.” It is a library in 
itself, is not sold to the trade, and cannot be bought elsewhere 
for less than Sixty Dollars. 


Sunshine for Little Children, 


(as already noticed,) 
The Christian Union, (as already noticed,) 





3.25 


3.00 








$60.00 


3.25 
__ 3.00 


Total offer is worth - - - - $66 6. 2 5 


Sent on receipt of only $27.75. 


$78.25 for $22.75. 
Waverley Novels, wo: $72.00 


Superb edition. Twenty-four volumes. 2000 illustrations. 
Clear large type. Exquisitely tinted paper. Cloth extra. This . 
work is tastefully bound to order for the Rev. J. Henry Smythe, is 
issued only to subscribers—cannot be found in the book stores— 
and has never been published at less than Seventy-two Dol- 
lars a set. 


Sunshine for Little Children, 


(as already noticed,) 
The Christian Union, (as already noticed,) 








3.25 
3.00 
$78.25 
Sent on receipt of only $22.75. 
All ordera should be addressed to 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


Total offer is worth - : . ° 








Business Established fn 1826. 
The largest Homesopathic Medicine House in the 
United States. 


BERICKE & TAFEL, ° 


HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY 


AND 
Medical Publishing House. 


_NEW YORK, 145 Grand St. PHILADEL else 


I ARANCISOO, 234 Sutter St. 
OAKLAND, Cal., 971 Washington St. 

Keep constantly on hand a full suoply of Ho- 
moopathic Family Medicine (‘ases, and books giv- 
ing plain directions for their use. 

Send stamp for Catalogue giving iia and 
prices of the various styles und sizes 

N.B.—B@RICKE & TAFEL received ‘the onl Come 
tennial Prize Medal awarded at the Phila hia 
Exposition for the excellency of Homeopathic ~ ar- 
maceutical Preps arations and Fine Exhibit. 


PRICES REOUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 








have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and Jabor, and increase 
pn munufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 


make a reductionin their Catal gue prices of from 
#10 to $50 on euch Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 


Organs of their manufucture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of irstruments of this class; 
having merited and received Highest Honors 


at all World’s Exhibitions for ten years, 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous procuctiongs ir musical excellence 
and beauty of causes. Sold fur cash, +r install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Lilustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (November 


8i7), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 35 Union Sq., Ww 
YORK; 20 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


PIANOS Retail price $750 on!y #235; $650, $176 
Organs, i6 stops, $120; 14, $06; 12. $85 
. 9, #65 5 2! $45—brand new, warranted. 15 
JRGANS NS days’ test trial. Othe rbargains 24 pp. 

Newspaper all about Piano-Organ 

war, free. Damien ¥F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 





THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown. Conn 


WASHINE 


Better than Soap. 


Mrs. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER 


ys in the columns of this paper, May 9th, that 
WAS HINE will remove dirt and stains which 
soap will pot, and tnat it can no more injure cloth- 
ing or mands than common warm water. 

WASHINE aimost entirely does away with 
rubbing, washes in half the time and with one- 
third of the tabor required with soap, It isthe 
only article ever invented which will prevent 
wo lens from shrinking. It is 2 new sub-tance 
entirely, and contains nothing that can possibly 
injure clothing. It is vetter and cheaver than 
svap in every way. 8 idin Brooklyn at BULLEN- 
CAMP BROs., CHAS. ALTHAUS Drug Store, 191 
Fulton St., and by all Grocers. If your Grocer 
does not keep tt. ask 

SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
2 Platt Stoo N. Ye 


Grateful — - Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 
HOM(KOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON, 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


lypes, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing a etc. Riccas fur Engravers. 

















Pattern Letters i. Machines 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & “CO. 
110 Fulton a ¢16 and '§ Dutch ste.. New York 








And Milwarda’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles. 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Svld Everywhere. 
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